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AUTHOR'S PREFACE^ 



TN publishing this new Grammar, designed for the practical 
^ teaching of French in the elementary forms of our lyc^es, I 
need not justify the second title which accompanies it ; no apo- 
logy is necessary, now, to show the indispensable part played by 
history in the everyday teaching of languages. 

Whatever be the idiom considered, the present use depends 
upon the ancient one, and finds its explanation in it alone ; hence 
what more natural than to make the history of the language serve 
for the explanation of granmiatical rules, by gradually taking 
the student back from the present use to the epoch when these 
rules originated P Besides the advantage of being rational, the 
historical method possesses another merit: memory always retains 
more clearly the facts which the intellect understands ; and the 
child will remember grammatical rules so much the better, be- 
cause they have been grasped by his mind. Let us take an in- 
stance. We are told that the French plural is always formed 
with the help of the consonant s ; why s rather than b or 
m ? Because the French substantives are derived from the Latin 
accusative ; and whereas in Latin the characteristic letter of that 
case was always 8 in the plural (ro^as, lee roses ; nidoa, les nids*, 
doloreSf les douleur^), the absence of the s was a mark of the 
singular (rosankf la rose ; nidum, le nid ; dolorewtkf la douleur). 
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If historical grammar acconnts easily for the roles, it throws 
with equal readiness light upon the exceptions. Why, for ex- 
ample, is the plural of nouns ending in al formed by changing 
that desinence into aux f Because at the origin of the language, 
nouns in al formed regularly their plural in ale ; in the days of 
Hugh Capet, ue cheval, un mal, became in the plural dea 
clievalM, des maU. Later on, during the reign of Saint Louis, the 
/ was softened down into u before a consonant; and as val 
Girard (le vallon de Girard) has become Vaugirard ; as the old 
forms albe, altre, palme, (from the Latin al&a, altera palma) 
have been altered into aube, autre, paume, so the endings in 
als produced aus ; hence, des chevaus, des maus, which, later on, 
assumed the shape of des chevB.vaL, des Tizaux, just as/eu, hijouy and 
caillou, passed through the ioTm/etia, hijoua, and cailloua, before 
they were spelt /etoc, hijouXf and cailbux. 

Grammarians tell us that certain words, such as aide^ ^leve^ 
enseignef manceuvrej etc., are sometimes masculine and sometimes 
feminine, and they merely state the fact, as if it could not be 
justified by argument. Lsstead of giving a dry alphabetical 
list of exceptions, would it not be more rational to relievo the 
memory of children by remarking that the abstract substan- 
tives aide, /live, garde, manoeuvre, etc., are always feminine when 
they designate the action of helping {Vaide puissante de Dieu), 
of bringing up (V/leve productive des bestiaux), of keeping (Za 
garde des fronti^res), of steering or manoeuvring (la manoeuvre 
du navire), and that they become always masculine when they 
express the individual who performs these various actions {un 
aide de camp, un /live, un garde national, un manoeuvre) ? 

How has our future been formed ? Why does it take the 
ending ai in the four different conjugations ? Because, at the 
downfall of the Roman empire, the Latin terminations having 
all lost their distinctness, illiterate and common people were 
apt to confound desinences so similar to each other as legit (il 
lit), leget (il lira), Z^^t (qu*il lise), lege (lis). These words, of 
which the pronunciation differed only by delicate shades, were 
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beyond the appreciatioD of the Barbarian ear. Hence, in order 
to express the future, a ruder and more perceptible form was 
sought, and the verb habere (avoir) was used together with the 
infinitive of the conjugated verb. Certain Latin texts of the 
period of decay give us scribere habeo (literally /ai a ^crire) in the 
sense of jVcnrai ; and, in like manner, amare habeo (/ai a aimer) 
forfaimerwd ; that is why the French future is formed by adding 
everywhere the indicative present of the verb avoir {ai, as, a, 
eta) to the infinitive of the other verbs (je chantersi^je finirwd^je 
rendrai). 

Why do certain tenses take a < in the third person singular 
when the verb is conjugated interrogatively (t'Z aime, aime-t-il ; t7 
aimay aima-t'tl) f Grammarians answer unhesitatingly that the 
^ is a euphonic letter meant to soften the collision of the 
vowels which would be too hard in aime-U, aime-on. But the 
child might immediately cnswer, if the t is inserted for 
euphony's sake, why is it allowable to say il pourm^'ilire, il 
poum'ondoyeTj when pourra^elkj po«rra-on are inadmissible? 
Why is the hiatus of the vowels a-e, a-o, tolerated in the former 
case, and forbidden in the latter? 

Historical grammar helps us to the true solution of this little 
problem. In Latin, t is the characteristic letter of the third 
person singular : amat, Jinit, rumpit originally became in French 
U aimet, il finit, il rompt. The final t in il aimet was naturally 
mute, as is now the same letter in ils aiment ; il airnet was pro- 
nounced il aimey just as we pronounce il finiy il rompy though we 
write t'Z ^mt,t7ro7»^t. The mute t soon disappeared from the 
first conjugation (in its direct form) about the time of Philip 
Augustus ; but it persisted in the interrogative form because 
there it was sonorous and perceptible : aime-t-il f Later on the 
origin and raison d^etre of that letter were forgotten : the t 
was separated by a hyphen from the root of which it constituted 
a part, and the old aimet-il became towards the sixteenth cen- 
tury, aime-t-ily which, in the midst of modem forms, is only a 
last vestige of the mediseval conjugation. 
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"I have not merely given, so far aspossiblCf* the explanation of 
the rules and exceptions of the ordinary grammar ; it has been 
likewise my aim to simplify the syntax, and to free it of the 
scholastic puerilities which for the last two centuries the gram- 
marians belonging to the so-called Philosophic coterie have Tied 
with one another in heaping upon it ; the unintelligible distinc- 
tions with which these gentlemen seem to delight in crowding 
the memory of children are also set aside. 

But whilst suppressing all this metaphysical lumber, I hare, 
with the view of rendering the grammar more really practical, 
given the rules for the formation of the various parts of speech. 
What is there apparently more barren and more iminteresting 
than the nomenclature of the conjugations? When you 
have taught the child how the skeleton of the various 
flexions is constructed, and according to what rules the verbs 
we possess form their tenses and their persons, it still remains 
for him to learn how new verbs are made, and to what sources 
we must apply for the purpose of increasing our stock. In 
order to show him what are the riches of the French language, 
tell him, for instance, that new verbs are produced with the help 
of nouns and adjectives, but that we can distinguish them easily 
from one another, if we bear in mind that verbs ending in er are 
formed exclusively from nouns {table^ attabler ; front, afihronter ; 
tas, tasser ; jardin, jardiner), whereas the verbs ending in ir 
have all adjectives as their origin (grand, grandir ; maigre, mai- 



* There are many exceptions which cannot be justified without stepping 
beyond the limits of elementary teaching. Thus, it is easy to mark out 
in its broad lines the theory of the formation of our irregular verbs ; no- 
thing is more simple than to explain why^ir ma^keaje finis in the present, 
whilst dormir makes je dors. But it is impossible to give the reason for 
each separate irregularity, unless we begin by describing to the pupil, in 
their smallest shades, the laws which affectthe change of the Latin letters 
into the French ones. For, without these preliminary explanatious, how 
can we account for the change of the vowel a in the root of the verb savair 
to ai in the present (fau), u in the perfect (stu), a in the subjunctive 
{sache)? ^ 
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grir; 5rut», branlr; fourd, alourdir; etc.). Tell him that, since 
the beginning of the language, not a single verb in oir or in re has 
been added to the small number of those which the Latin had 
bequeathed to the French ; so that these two conjugations, in- 
capable of producing new Terbs, are rightly called dead conjuga^ 
tionSf by opposition to the two ending respectiyely in er and tr, 
and which may be designated as living ^ since they have alone 
supplied French with all the verbs formed during the last eight 
centuries. This simple distinction of the conjugations as dead 
aud living will explain at the same time to the child why, out of 
the 4000 verbs which belong to our language, the two conjuga- 
tions in oir and re do not number together more than 80, 
whilst the conjugation in tr has as many as 800, and that in er 
upwards of 3000. Nothing, too, is more useful than the study 
of prefixes and suffixes to teach children the precise signification 
of words and the shades of meaning which distinguish them 
firom one another ; thus, how from a simple word such as chan- 
son we have a whole family of derivatives, such as chansonmeT, 
cAan«onnette, chansonneT, and what modifications each of these 
desinences brings to the primitive meaning of the root. This 
study cannot but result, both for the master and the pupil, in 
a useful and attractive investigation, which, under the name of 
etyniological analysis, will take its place throughout the forms of 
our public schools next to parsing and the analysis of sentences. 
We have thus explained the many advantages of the historical 
method and of its application to the elementary study of French ; 
let us add that it presents greater dangers than the purely me- 
chanical system, when handled by incompetent teachers, pre- 
cisely because it is of a more delicate character. The most 
serious quicksands which thp new method contains are, to 
name dnlya few : 1st, the belief that historical explanation can 
replace, for children, the study of rules. 2nd, the mistake of 
giving them prematurely a dose of science beyond their capacity, 
drd, the possibility of imparting erroneous philological ideas. 
. Only those persons who know imperfectly the minds of 
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children can fancy that the historical explanation of the rules 
will prove useful to pupils at first starting, and that the neces- 
sary effort of memory will one day make way for the mere un- 
derstanding of facts. It would be the most injurious of all 
mistakes to suppose that beginners will remember better the 
siQgularities of the verb envoyer^ if they are told why the future 
is enverrai^ whilst nettoyer in the same tense makes nettoierai. Do 
not ask the child why the plural isformedin s and not in 6 or in m ; 
why e is the characteristic ending of the feminine, and not a or ti; 
why chantear makes chanteuMe in the feminine, whilst enckantear 
makes encAan toresse, axidspectatear^ spectatricei all these forms 
are, for him, facts which he accepts without discussion, and 
which produce no astonishment in his mind, tl you draw his 
attention too soon upon these differences, he hesitates, and his 
memory gets confused, whilst his understanding derives no 
benefit. Let the pupil possess by a mere mnemonic effort a 
practical knowledge of grammatical facts ; then, and only then, 
it will be time to rouse his curiosity by degrees, and to explain 
to him why the adverbs of quality end in 'tnerU, why a neuter 
verb cannot govern a substantive in the objective case, why the 
e mute in acheter becomes an open e in faekkte^ and assumes 
again the mute form in notu achetons. When the feeling of 
curiosity has once been awakened in these young minds, the 
teacher will satisfy it appropriately by commenting on the ex- 
planations in small print which we have added to the various 
rules. 

If, in order that the child may understand the value of 
historical grammar, it is necessary that the claims of memory 
should be respected, and that the explanation of the rules should 
find its place only when the course of instruction is gone over 
for the second time, there is another precaution which it is 
quite as necessary to observe ; namely, that the explanations 
should be graduated according to the child's intellectual capa- 
city, and to his knowledge of Latin. The teacher will find it his 
most difficult task to systematise from one form to another his 
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historical Eclair ci»*ement8f availing himself, year by year, of the 
pupil's more familiar acquaintance with the Latin language, and 
thus reaching the appointed goal by the means of annual re- 
capitulations and successiye developments. 

Curiosity in children Is a means of emulation so scarce, and a 
motive so valuable, that the tutor must neither keep it too much 
on the stretch, nor weary it by placing upon it too great a 
burden. According to M. Bumouf 's expression, we should not 
spread out before beginners the minutiae of science, nor sacrifice 
the principal to the subsidiary by speaking of Sanscrit roots or 
of the Celtic conjugation, d propos of the agreement of the past 
participle. Philology, here, is not the end, but the means ; let 
us bear this in mind, let us especially remember that if it is both 
difficult and important to proportion the sum of erudition to the 
understanding of the child, it is still more important to furnish 
pupils only with the well-ascertained results of science, and to 
exclude strictly notions which are open to suspicion, or even 
merely of a doubtful nature. 



With the exception of a few remarks of a local character, and 
which would be uninteresting here, we have given M. £frachet's 
Preface in its entirety. Only one word more need be added. 

It is obvious that a Grammar intended, in the first instance, 
for French pupils could not, without certain modifications, be 
advantageously used in English class-rooms ; but these modifi- 
cations in no wise affect the character of the original work. 
They bear chiefly on the following points: — 

1. The syntax, of course, had to be entirely re- written ; it 
will form a distinct book, accompanied by a separate set of 
exercises. At the same time we have preserved M. Brachet's 
own syntax as part of the present volume, adding, however, 
some developments whenever necessary. 

2. Whilst the old division of the verbs into four conjugations, 
so familiar to English pupils, has been retained for convenience 
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Bake, we also give the Author's proposed arrangement, which 
has certainly the advantage of being more justifiable on 
scientific grounds. 

3. The chapters relating to the nouns, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns will be found considerably expanded, and illustrated by a 
copious set of examples. 

4. Besides the alphabetical table compiled by M. Brachet, we 
have added a biographical and historical index, which the young 
student will, we trust, find useful. 

It is our earnest hope, finally, that the present adapted 
translation of the '^Nouvelle Grammaire Fran^aise" will be 
received in English schools with the favour which the original 
volume has obtained amongst our neighbours on the other side 
of the Channel. 

P. H. ERNEST BRETTE. 
GUSTAVE MASSON. 
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INTRODUCTION 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

On IhE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF THE 

FRENCH LANGUAGE. 



SUMMARY. 

'(§ 1-^.)— Qboobapht of thb Fbbnch Lanouaob — 1. Provinces o 
France where French is not spoken. — 2. Foreign CountrieB where 
French is spoken.— 3. Division of France into two Begions : French 
patois; Froven9aI patois, 

(§ 4— ll.>--Hi8T0BT OF THB Fbbnoh Lanouaob. — i. Introdnction of 
Latin into Gaul. — 5. Difference between Popular and Olassioal 
Latin. — 6. Origin of the Romance Language. — 7. Origin of French, 
Italian, Spanish : Langue cPoc ; Langue cPoU^ and its Diiuects.^8. The 
French Dialect takes the place both of the Langue d'oc, and the Lammte 
dcfU—Q. A Concise View of the History of Popular French.— 10. Ori- 
gin of Foreign and of Learned Words. — 11. Statistics of the French 
Langfuage. 

1. Geogsapht. — ^The French language extends over the whole 
of France, with the exception of -one single province, Brittany 
where, out of a population of 1,800,000, one million of indi- 
viduals speak a Icmguage known by the name of BaS'BreUm^ and 
Vhich is Celtic in its origin. To tins important exception three 
small groups can be farther added : the department of the North, 
where 200,000 inhabitants out of 1,200,000 speak the Flmish 
language, an offshoot from the Grerman; the department of 
Lower Pyrenees, where 120,000 persons speak the Basque^ a very 
ancient idiom, the origin of which is unknown ; finally, the 
department of Eastern Pyrenees (formerly the province of 
RoussiUon), where 130,000 inhabitajits speak the Catalonian 
language, derived from the Latin. 

2. If the domains of the French language do not correspond 
with the whole present territory of France, on the other hand, 
they include, abroad, several important districts, representing 
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an aggregate of a little more than 3,600,000 inhabitants, distri- 
buted as follows :— Belgium, 1,600,000; Germany, 1,000,000; 
French Switzerland, 400,000; finally, the Channel Islands, 
60,000. 

To these numbers we must addj out of Europe, the English 
colonies of Canada and Mauritius, which have retained the use 
of the French, to say nothing of the French settlements (Algeria, 
Guiana, Senegal, etc.) ; we find thus 1,600,000 inhabitants more 
to be placed to the account of the French linguistic wealth. 

3. With reference to the language, i^rance is divided into two 
regions, North and South, the limits of which can be marked by 
tracing on the map a line extending from La Rochelle to 
Grenoble. 

North of this line all. Cultivated people speak French ; the 
peasants understand French,' but make use of patois dosely con- 
nected with it. These patois a^^ four in number : 1. The Nor- 
tiUiny spoken in the western district; 2. The Picard, in the 
north-western; 3. Th^Zk^rrain, in theeast; 4. Th^ Burgundian^ 
in the central and south-eastern. The analogy which these 
patois present with th^ jFrench language has caused them to be 
collectively designated ba French patois. 

South of the line, linguistic ciroumstdjices are entirely different. 
Cultivated people, indeed, understand and write Frencjti ;t but 
in the relations they hold with each other they have recourse by 
preference (even in the large towns) to> their owH patois, which is 
an idiom as different from the French as is Italian or Bpanisb. 
The inhabitants of the rural districts, notwithstanding the efforts 
made by the teachers of elementary schools, seldom speak any 
thing else besides these patois, which are likewise four in number : 
— 1. The Gascon ; 2. The Limousin ; 3. The Languedodan ; and 
4. The Provengal ; the names sufficientiy point out the provinces 
where these idioms are respectively used ; they are called collec- 
tively P^'oven^aZ/^atois, by oppofdtion to tiie French patois spoken 
north of the Loire. 

4. HiSTOBT. — ^Everyone knows that the earliest inhabitfmts of 
Gaul, BO far as we are aware, at least, were the Galli, who spoke 
a language belonging to the Celtic family, that is to say, akin to 
the idioms used in France by the natives of Lower Brittany, 
acnd, in the British Isles, by the Scotch Highlanders, the Irish, 
and the Welsh. 
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In the course of the first century, B.C., the legipns led by 
CsBsar conquered Gaul and reduced it to the position of a Roman 
province. Far superior to the GaUi, in point both of science 
and of civilisation, the Romans forced upon them the Latin lan- 
guage together with the yoke, in the same way as the French have 
forced their language upon the Arabs of Algeria. It is a law of 
history that the conquered always forsake their own language to 
adopt that of the conquerors, when these are superior in civilisa- 
tion ; accordingly, as the Celts gave, up the language of GauI 
to adopt the Latin one, so, at a later period, the German bar- 
barians, the conquerors of Gaul in the fifth centujry, aban- 
doned the German language for that of the Gallo-Romans 
whom they had subdued. 

5. This Latin language, l^owever, which the Roman soldiers 
and colonists brought into Gaul, no more resembled the classical 
Latin of Cicero and Virgil than the French taught to the Arabs 
by the Algerian colonists and soldiers resembles the idiom of 
Racine and Bossuet. A^t Rome, just as in the France of the 
nineteenth century, there were two languages co-existing : that 
of the people and of the peasants, the popular Latin^ in a word ; 
and that of the learned and the literati, which is known as ckissical 
or literary Latin — ^the former was less fettered, thci latter was more 
refined ^ but both employed often different words to express the 
same idea. Thus, whilst the cl^sical Latin had the substantive 
equtis as an equivalent for Jiorse, the colloquial Latin said cabaUus ; 
whence the French cheval, 

6. It is the colloquial Latin, naturally, which the Roman sol- 
diers introduced amongst the peasants of Gaul; .these, in their turn, 
transformed it into French, by dint of fdtering the pronunciation* 
If we notice how the English who speak the French language 
all modify in the same manner the pronunciation of the French, 
we shall easily understand how Latin uttered by the Galli was 
altered according to one unif9rm system ; it is precisely tlas 
altered Latin which is called French, The colloquial Latin thus 
changed through the Celtic pronunciation, began to make its 
appearance about the fifth centcury, at the downfall of the Roman 
empire, as a distinct language, which the savants of the day con- 
temptuously called UngiM Bomana rustica (the Latin of the 
peasants) ; hence the designation Romance language. The inva- 
sion of the barbarians was then destroying the empire ; in the 
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stonn, eyerything bearing the Roman stamp disappeared — ad- 
ministration, schools, justice, aristocracy, literature ; the literary 
Latin shared the same fate — that idiom which had been both 
the organ and the result of intellectual activity, llie literary or 
classical Latin, incomprehensible to the people, speedily became 
the dead language which we now see exclusively reserved for the 
use of the learned. 

The Latin of the rustics {lingua Bomana rustica, the Romance 
language) remained mistress of Gaul, and became the Drench, 
the earliest important monument of which is supplied by the 
well-known formula of oaths taken at Strasburg in 842 by Ludwig 
the German and Karl the Bald. During the tenth century, 
the song of Saint Eulalia {cantilene de Sainte EulaUe), a short 
poem of thirty lines, exhibits the first use of French aa a medium 
for poetry. With the next century the chanson de Rolandy 
together with other important compositions, testify that the 
French language has risen to the position of a literary idiom. 

7. As colloquial Latin produced French in Gaul, so it became 
Italian in Italy, and Spanish in Spain. In France the Romance 
language was subdivided into two great varieties correspond- 
ing with the rival races of the north and south. North 
of the Loire, we find the Langue d*oil, or French, properly so 
called ; south of the Loire, we have the Langue d*ocj or Pro- 
vencal ; these curious names result from the custoni, frequently 
resorted to during the middle ages, of designating languages by 
the sign of afi&rmation oui (yes) ; oui was oil in the north, and oc 
in the south. 

The northern language, the Langue d^o'il, was in its turn divided, 
during the eleventh century, into four principal dialects: the 
Norman^ the Picard, the Burgundian^ and, finally, the French 
dialect, which was originally the one spoken in the province 
called Ile-de-JFVam;e. (In the middle ages the name Franqais 
was given specially to the inhabitants of Ile-de*France.) These 
four dialects were equal in power and in influence, because there 
did not exist then, as there does to-day, one single centre, one 
capital of the kingdom, capable of setting to the whole country 
the model of elegant speaking. The Dukes, whether of Nor- 
mandy or of Burgundy, equals of the Dukes of France (we 
mean, of Qe-de-France), employed respectively in their official 
acts the language of their province, Norman or Burgundian. 
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How is it that these four languages were subsequently reduced 
to one ? Why is it that the dialeot of Ile-de-France was adopted 
subsequently as the common language, rather than the Burgim- 
dian or the Norman ? As long as the Capetian monarchs, himible 
lords of Ile-de-France and of Orleanais, remained destitute of 
all influence beyond the limits of their royal domain (that is to 
say, from the tenth to the twelfth century), the French dialect 
enjoyed no notoriety out of these two provinces. But with the 
beginning of the twelfth century, the petty Kings of France 
began to extend their possessions at their neighbours* ex- 
pense; they annexed successively Berry (1101), Picardy (1200), 
Touratne (1203), Normandy (1204), Champagne (1361), and 
carried with them into these newly-acquired provinces the dia- 
lect of He-de-France, the French^ which took, in each of then, 
the place of the native dialect ; and being the language of the 
King, was soon adopted as the type of fashionable parlance. 
B^sisting this invasion, the people alone, in each province, re- 
tained their old dialect, and refused to accept the French. As 
they ceased then to be used in writing, the idioms of Picardy, 
Burgundy, and Normandy feU immediately from the rank of dia- 
lects (that is to say, of literary languages both written ai^d 
spoken) to the humble position of patois (we mean of idioms not 
written, but only spoken). This date (the fourteenth century), 
when the provincial dialects became patois, whilst the dialect of 
Ile-de-France assumed the place of the common language of the 
kingdom, marked the death of langue cPoil and the historical 
birth of the French language. 

The patois which we find at the present day in the rural dis- 
tricts of Picardy, Normandy, and Burgundy are not, therefore, 
as is commonly believed, the literary French corrupted on the Ups 
of the peasants ; they are the debris of the old provincial dialects 
reduced by political events from the rank of written languages 
to that of patois, 

8. The Langue d'otl had disappeared to make room for the 
French ; sonth of the Loire, the Langue d^oc likewise vanished away. 
The terrible rivalry between the inhabitants of the south and 
those of the north, rivalry which ended by the Crusade against 
the Albigenses and the defeat of the Southerners, struck the death- 
blow at the Langue d^oc. In 1272, Languedoc was annexed to 
Franoe, and the introduction of the French language closely 
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followed as a matter of consequence. The Langue d^oc ceased to 
he used as a medium for writing ; it fell from the rank of literary 
language to that of patois, and the Limousin, Gascon, Langue- 
docian, and Provencal patois which still persist at the present 
day in the rural districts of southern France, are merely the 
dSbris of that Langue (Toe which shone with so brilliant a lustre 
in the times of the troubadours. 

9. To sum up : we see that the French is in nowise formed 
from the corrupted dJebr%% of the Celtic language, as some gram- 
marians still persist in saying ; and its history may be concisely 
stated thus : the popular Latin transferred into Gaul by the sol- 
diers of 'CS^ftar quickly suppressed the native language, the Celtic j 
and, through a series of slow and imperceptible transformations, 
gave' birth to a new idiom, the Romance language^ to which the 
barbarians added a certain number of German words (such as 
/ieff fief, B^nSchal^ seneschal, haron, baron, ecliemn^ alderman, 
sheriff, etc.) relating to the feudal system, to war, and 
hunting. Towards the eighth century, this Romance lan- 
guage was divided into two branches : the Langue d!oc^ south 
of the Loire, and the Langue d^tnl, north of that river. One of 
the four dialects- of Langue d'dil^ that of Isle-de-France, sup- 
planted gradually all the others, and became, in the fourteenth 
century, the French language, 

10. To the old stock of the language, which may be called 
popular French^ two categories of new words have become super- 
added, from the fourteenth century to the nineteenth. 

Isti Foreign words, imported as the result of several political 
circumstances, the principal of which are, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Crusades and the commercial relations with the East ; 
in the sixteenth, the Italian wars, and the influence of the Re- 
naissance ; in the seventeenth, the influence exercised by Spain 
over the court of Louis XIII., and the wars of Germany with 
France ; finally, in the present century, the commercial, indus- 
trial, and social relatjions which the French are carrying on 
with England, and which are daily increasing. 

To the first of these causes is due the introduction of a scdall 
quantity of Arabic or oriental words (sultan^ sultan, caravane, 
caravan, derviche, dervis, alcool, alcohol, sequin, sequin, etc.) j to 
the second, the French language is indebted for more than 
five hundred words of Italian origin (especially terms of wai^ 
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and of the fine arts — spadassin, fighter or hired assassin, hrwee^ 
brave, gabion^ gabion, parapet^ parapet ; — costume^ 6i&si&^ fresque^ 
fresco, aquarelkf water-colour, galbCj entasis, torse, torso, etc.) ) 
the third has contributed a few Spanish words (maniiUe^ man** 
tilla, duegne, duenna, matamoref bully, Mbler^ to boast, etc.), 
aiid a certain number of special German military expres- 
sions {vaguemestre, baggage-master, scMagmy military flogging, 
bivouaCf bivouaic, blochhaus^ blook-house, etc.) ; finally, the 
invasion of !Bnglish words is still very steadily going on (tcAi^, 
turf^ spleen, tunnel, wagon, rail, coke, express, fashionable, budget, 
iurt/, etc,),* 

2n^. In addition to the popular French, which is the work of 
the people, and to the foreign wbrds imported into France as 
the result of political circumstances, we must distingiush a third 
series of expressions created by learned men siince the eleventh 
century, Wd ever on the increase. This learned French cousi3ts 
of words borrowed directly by the savants, either from the Greek 
(autopsie, aristocratie, microscope, cosmographie), or frotn the Latin 
(as relation, proportion, premeditation, precession, coordination, 
etc.). ^his importation of Greek or Latin words, posterior to 
the birth of the language, was excessive, especially, in the six^ 
teenth century, when tiie Renaissance scholars thus manufac- 
tured several thousands of new expressions, badly formed, and 
which Malherbe and the great writers of the seventeenth oen- 
tury were to a considerable extent obliged to proscribe an4 
reject. 

«' 11. As a conclusion to these short historical remarks, let 
us show by a few numbers in what proportions the three* 
elements: popular French, words of foreign origin, and 
learned or artificial words, have combined to foTm the French 
language. We shall take as the basis of our calculation the 
Dictionnaire de V Academic franqaise, which contains about 27,000 
words : out of these we find 600 whose origin is entirely un- 
known ; 1000 are words of foreign extraction, borrowed from 
the modem languages (English, Italian, Spanish, etc.) ; whilst 
14,000 are of learned origin, having been made up by scholars 
with the help of Greek and Latin. We thus obtain a total of 



* For the etymology of all these words, see Braohet's ^^ JHcUoimaire 
etymologiqtie^" 
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15,600 wordB, leaving us rather less than 12^000^ Qcmotitatiiig 
what we may designate as popular French, Of these 12,000. 
words, about 8000, such as j>aiivr-ette,/ae&Mr, maigr-Uy are imme-. 
diately created by the French with the help of the simple words. 
pauvre^ faihle, maigre, etc. The simple words, which constitute 
the real substratum of the language, are therefore reducible 
to about 420Q, of which 3800 are of Latin origin, whilst the 
remaining 400 are German words introduced by the Teutonic 
conquerors at the time of the invasion (fifth century). 



OBJECT AND DEFINITION OF GRAMMAR. 

12. We express ourselves by means of phrases, which are 
composed of words; words, in their turn, are composed of 
letters. 

13. The French grammar is the series of rules observed in the 
French language for the assemblage of letters into uoordsy and 
the combination of words into sentences. Hence three divi- 
sions in the grammar : the study of letters, the study of words, 
and the study of sentences. 
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CELAPTEB I. 

©F THE FRENCH ALPHABET. 

14. "We ezt>re8s our thoughts by means' of words, which aii 
composed of one or several sounds j represented in writing by 
signs called letters. 

The art of speUing correctly all the words in a language is called' 
orthography, from the Greek hpBoypaftA (spelling correctly). To 
make French orthography perfect we should have each word, when 
writtm, composed of as many letters as there are sounds in the word 
when pronounced ; that is to sa^ we should have each sound repre- 
sented by a single letter ^ which shoufil be restricted ezclusiyely to that 
sound, as in the word vola, which has four sounds (y-o-l-a) expressed 
by four letters ; but too often in French several letters are used to 
represent a single sound ; for instance, eau (water), which has only 
one sound (o), is composed of three letters; taureau (bull) is writt^ 
in seven letters, and yet has but four sounds (^o-r-o); this shows that 
modem French spelling is imperfect, because many letters are written 
without being pronounced; sometimes, on the odier hand, the same 
letter serves to represent two sounds, that is to say it is pronounced in 
two dififerent ways : thus s has the sound pf j9 in deserter (to desert), 
whilst in savoir (to know), its sound is completely different. 

Several attempts have been made to restore French orthography, 
and suit the spelling exactly to the pronunciation; but these effo^^ 
have always failed before the power of custom. 
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15. The collection of all the letters used in a language is 
called AlphaheU The French alphabet is composed of twenty- 
five letters, as follows : — 

A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, 

R, S, T, U, V, X, Y, Z. 

These twenty -five letters do not express all the sounds of 
the French language ; there are some other simple sounds which 
are expressed by joining together two letters of the alphabet, 
thus forming a new group. Ch^ lot instance, is a simple sound 
represented by two letters. 

Why does the French alphabet follow this carious order in which 
consonants and vowels are jumbled together indiscriminately P 
Because it is derived from the Latin, whose alphabet was already 
arranged in this order. The Latins borrowed their alphabet from the 
Greeks (doubtless through the medium of the Greek colonies in the 
south of Italy) ; the Greeks took theirs from the Phoenicians, and as 
for the Phoenician alphabet, it probably came from Egjrpt. This 
Phoenician alphabet contained only the consonants, and it was the 
Greeks who first inserted the vowels therein, transforming for this 
purpose certain aspirated consonants which were contained in the 
Phoenician alphabet, and which the Greeks did not employ. This is 
the explanation of the mixture which now exists in the French 
alphabet of vowels and consonants. 

16. All the sounds of the French language are divided^ into 
two classes, viz., vowels and consonants* 
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SIMPLE VOWELS. 

17. The sound produced by a simple emission of the voice 
(a, 0, m), is called a vowel There are seven vowels in French — 

a, e, i (or y )y * o, u, eu, ou. 

All the vowels can be pronounced by themselves, without the 
help of any other sound. 

Latin had five yowels — a, e, i, o, u, pronounced as in French, 
except e, which was prononnced like the French open i in aprh 
(after), eyprh (cypress), and u, which was prononnced like ou (and 
which has kept this pronunciation in French in lotfp (wolf), from 
/Mpum, ours (bear), from ursmn, etc. To the Latin vowels French 
has added three sounds unknown to the Bomans : closed 6 in aim^ 
(loved), pre (meadow), etc., eu, and, last of all, the modem sound u, 
which goes hack nearly as fkr as the Merovingian times, and which is 
a softening of the sound in classical Latin written », and pronounced 
ou. 

We shall not give here a complete history of the transition of the 
Latin letters into French, which is to be found elsewhere,t but only 
show briefly how each Latin accented vowel passed into French, as 
without this explanation that which follows could not be under- 
stood : — 

Just as in French the vowels are lonff, as in ffite (home), or short, as 
in petite (small) ; in Latin also a distinction must be drawn between 
thort vowels (as e in pMem), and lonff (as e in reffem), besides those 
vowels which are placed before two consonants (as ^ in terra) ; these 
three different kinds of vowels give rise to three different sounds in 
French ; for example, short / in Latin produces ie, p«^d (foot), from 
pMem; whilst long e produces oi, roi (king), from r^gem, and e 
followed by two consonants remains e (t^rre, from t^rra). 

• See S 25. 
t See Brachet's " Dictionnaire ^tymologique." 
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Short Latin Vowels : Latin d becomes open e : sal (salt), from 
^(df mer (sea), from m^re, ihre (bean), from ftSba. ^Latin ^ becomes 
ie; pt^d (foot), from p^dem, li^vre (hare), froml^porem, pi%e (snare), 
from p^dica, fi^r ^>roud), from f^rum. — Latin i becomes oi : potl 
(hair), from pilam, poire (pear), from pimm, sott (be it so), from sit, 
tot (fedth), from fidem. — Latin 6 becomes eu : neui (new), from 
n^vmn, n^t^f (nine), from n^vem, m^e^le (millstone), from m^, 
M^se (river Mease), from M^sa. — Latin H preserves its Boman pro- 
nunciation of ou : loup (wolf), from lupnm, joMg (;oke), from jitgmn, 
couyi (part, of the verb couver^ to brodd), from c^bd, ou (where), from 
ia)i. 

Long Latin Yovblb. — Latin a becomes / closed: aim/ (loved), 
from amatom, pr/ (meadow), from pratnm, abb/ (abbot), from 
abbstem, v^rit/ (truth), from veritdtem. — Latin e becomes oi : mot 
(I, me), from me, toile (linen cloth), from tela, voile (veil, sail), from 
velum, roi (king), from r#gem. — Latin f remains t in French : nid 
(nest), from nidum, vtn (wine), from vinum, ami (friend), from 
amfcum, si (ii^ so), from sic. — becomes eu: fleffir (flower), from 
fl^rem, setd (alone), from sdlum, he^re (hour), fromhdra, except before 
the letters m, n, when it remains o ; couronne (crown), from corona, 
don (gift), from d^num.— ]^atin U is softened in French, loses the 
sound ou, and becomes the modem u : nu (naked), from nudum, pi^r, 
(pure), from p^rum, mur (wall), from murum, d^r (hard), from, 
diirum. 

Latin Vowels followed bt Two Consonants. — Latin a remains 
unchanged : orbre (tree), from arbor,, an (year), from annum, arc 
(bow), from orcum, chant (song), from cantum. — e remains un- 
changed: terre (earth, land), from terra, fer (iron), from frnrum; 
herbe (grass), from herba, Ute (head), from testa. — Latin i becomes 
open i : sec (dry), from siccum, ferme (firm), from firmum, elle (she)^ 
from ilia, verge (rod), from virga. — Latin o remains unchanged : 
mol (soft), from mollis, port (port, harbour), from portum, mort 
(death), from mortem, cor (horn), from comu. — Latin u keeps its pro- 
nunciation of ou : d'ou (whence), from unde, ours (bear), from ursum, 
soMxd (deaf), from SMrdum, motfche (fly), from mMScam, toMr (tower), 
from tf#rrim« 



18, All the vowels can be either ihort or long, according as 
they are pronounced quickly or slowly : thns a \d short in 
patte (paw, foot), because it is pronounced rapidly ; whilst it is 
longmpdte (dough), because we lay a stress on the d. In the 
same way— 
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e is long in b^te (beast), and short in jdi;e (he thi^WB). 
gtte (lodging), „ pet»te (smaU). 



it 



c^te (coast), „ devote (devout). 

MiQ (flute), „ btftte (butt, mound). 



eu „ h^Mre (hour), „ Jen (game). 

€u „ yo^te (vault), „ totite (^. 

Long vowels are generally marked with the sign "", called 
circumflex accent {accent drcofiflexe). This acodnt ' is placed 
over all the vowels, with the exception of eu^ which does not 
take any special mark — e.g. : eu is long in heure (hour), fieur 
(flower), honneur (honour), without any sign distinguishing it 
from eu short in ]eu (game), feu (fire), etc. 

The dzcumflez accent was introduced into French by the gram- 
marians of the 'sixteenth century, who borrowed it ftom tne Greek. 
It generally serves to show where a letter has been dropped. Thus 
the Latin testa, beatia, feata, gave rise at first to the old French teste, 
beate, feste; this a was pronounced up to the fourteenth century, when 
it disappeared, at the same time lengthening the preceding vowel; and 
then arose the pronunciation^; bSte (beast), fite (feast), tSte (head). 
Tet although no longer pronounced, this s remained several centuries 
more in writing; all the editions of the JHctionnaire de VAeademie 
franfaiae till the end of the eighteenth century coxitinue to write 
beate, feate, teate, and Bossuet, Badne, Boileau^ etc., never wrote 
otherwise. In the first edition of its JHctionnaire (1 694), the Academy 
condemned the use of the circumflex accent, and did not yield on this 
pdnt till more than a hundred years after. 



19. It is rather difficult to ^ precise rules to know when a 
syllable is short or long in French. There is, however, for the 
penultimate syllables a criterion to go by : they are generally 
short when followed by a double consonant, as -patte (paw), 
bo^te (butt, mound), trompe^to (trumpet)/ be/Ze (beautiful), etc., 
except when that double consonant is rr, as in terre (earth), 
serre (hot-house)^ yerre (glass), where the penultimate e is long. 

20. Out of the seven vowels a, e, i, o, u, eti, ou^ the first five 
are represented in French by a single letter ; the last two are 
expressed by the junction of two letters, namely, e and u, o and 
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v.. Although appearing to the eye componnd vowels, Ih^y 
give to the ear only one sonndi eu, otc, as simple as tiiat of 
a or o, 

21. No remarks are needed about a and $; but 0, o, and eu 
require some observations to be made. 

22. The letter e is used in French to express three Mnrnda, 
which in reality ought to be considered as three distinct vowels. 
For E has the three following sounds : — 

1. One very open, Which is heard in t^rre (earth, land), 
mer (sea), enf^r (hell), succ^s (sutibess), proce^ (law- 
suit), and uttered by opening the mouth wide. This 
e is called ouvert (open), and is generally marked 
with the little sign ^, called grave aecent (accent 
grave)^ as frere (brother), p^e (father), succfs 
(success), proems (lawsuit) ; except when the e is 
followed by two consonants, as in peste (plague), 
r^ste (remainder), fr^sque (fresco), or when it is 
followed by a sounded r at the end of a word, as 
in: — 

amtfr (bitter) ter (iron) 

oanctfr (cancer) hier (yesterday) 

chet (dear) ^ hivor (winter) 

en£nr (hell) y^ (worm). 

This sound of the open e is also rendered either by at j 
asin:— 

aire (threshing floor), pronounced he, 
chatr (flesh), „ oh^. 

cUur (dear), „ ol^re. 

iolait (lightning), „ ^d^re. 

po^ (equal), „ pire, 

. Or by ct, as in : — 

pdtne (trouble), pronounced p^ne. 
S^tne (Seine), „ sc^e. 

y^ne (vein), „ vhie. 
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Therefore, there sxe/our ways of expressiBg by writing 
the same sound of open e, viz., e, }, at, et. 

2. An actUe sound, called e ferin6 (plose), which is heard 

in aim/ (loved), bont/ (goodness), sant/ (health), and 
in all the words where the fina). r is not sounded, 
as in verger (orchard), rocher (rock), parkr (to 
speak), aimer (to love). This sound of e close is 
produced by closely shutting the mouth, and is 
generally denoted by the sign '', called acute 
accent (accent aigu), Ohaevye that e close is always 
short ; it cannot be lopg like tke e open^ which is short 
in fer (iron), and long in temp^ (tempest, storm). 

3. A dull sound of a peculiar kind, called e muet 

(mute), because it is the weakest of all the French 
sounds. It is that e which is scaroely heard in tenir 
(to hold),^ v^nir (to come), and is quite inaudible 
in — 

appeler (to call), pronounced ap^Ser. 
charretier (carman), „ eKarHier. 

^kver (to briDg up), „ dfver, 

T^tlerin. (pilgrim), „ phTHn, 

The e mute never takes any accent. 
/ ■ .». 

We have seen in i 17 that the Boman e was an open ^ and that the 
oLoee e and the e mute were created by the French. We have like- 
wiise seen in § 17 from which Latin vowels come the French dose e 
andjopen e» As for the e mute, it comes from aU the unaooentoated 
Lsttin vowels ; thus a, e, i, o, u, when unaocentuated in Latin, may all 
be softened in French into e mute, as we see in rosd (rose), from 
Tosom, fr^ (brother), from fratr^m, aim^ (I love), from amo, 
temple (temple), from templtf m. 

For the origin of the grave and acute accents see § 66. 

23. No remarks are needed about short o, as in devote (adj. 
/em,, devout), note (bill) ; but S long is expressed, not only by 
^ as in ap^e (apostle), le v^tre (yours), but also by ati, as in 
atftel (altar), se vautrer (to wallow), and by eau, as in beaute 
(beauty), ^peaidire (spelt, bearded wheat). Cf, the four ways of 
expressing the sound of e open. iSSee § 22, 1. 
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The Latin o^ter, o/ba, palmAf b^num, become at firgt ff^tre, o/be, 
poAne, hel in the old French, which later on softened I into u; hence 
autre (other), aube (dawn, day-break), -paume (palm of the hand), 
heau (beantifdl), in which au and eau are pronounced o, jast as the 
Latin au was first pronounced, and then written o in French, in or 
(gold), from aurvan, cIob (shnt), from cIaksus, chose (thing), from 
causa, etc. 

24. Like ^ open and S^ the vowel eu is a simple sound,, repre- 
sented in French in three different ways, viz. : — 

euy as in h^eire (hour), 
CBU, „ bflptff (ox), (md [egg), aosut (sister). 
a and ue, „ odl (eye), accfMille (greet [thou]), cudlle (pluck 

[thou]), orgtidl (pride), 

which are pronounced as if written : — 

accondlle, c(etdlle, orgmtdL 

We haye seen in § 17 that the short Latin d becomes eu in Freneh, 
as in neut (nine), from n^yem ; but between o and the French eu there 
are the intermediate forms of the French of the Middle Ages ; these 
were ue in the eleventh century, oe in the twelfth, eu in the four- 
teenth,* Thus n^vem became successively nt^f in the eleventh 
century, no^ in the twelfth, and n^^f in the fourteenth. Some words 
like acevLeillir have remained in the ue stage, and have not followed 
the regular change into eu: others, like odl, have remained in the 
second stage, with oe contracted into cb; finally words like bo^uf (ox), 
somr (sister), etc., are a compromise between the spelling of the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries, between oe and eu. From oe + 
eu has been formed the curious group agu, which has remained in such 
words as aamr (sister), ccsut (heart), etc. 

26. The vowel y between two consonants is pronounced », 
as in analyse (analysis, parsing), nuu%r (martyr), presbyt^re 
(parsonage) ; but between two vowels it is sounded like two r«, 
that is to say, that the first i is joined to the preceding yowel, 
as in aboj^er (to bark), pronounce ahoi-ierj and not dboi-er ; an4 
in pays (country), pronounce j9a»-u, and not pa-is, 

* See Braohet's " Diotiozmaire ^tymologique." 
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F between two oonsonants conies frpm the Qreek v : thus analyse 
(analysis, parsing), comes from avaXvaiTf which has the same mean- 
ing ; martyr (martyr), from fAeiprvp (he who bears witness). 

T between two yowels is generally used by the French instead of 
the Latin e or g between two vowels : thus ployer (to fold), from 
pli^are, noyer (to drown), from ne<;are, payer (to pay), from paoire 
{JU,^ to quiet) ; or it is inserted for the sake of euphony between two 
Towels to prevent a hiatus ; thus eroyant (bdiever), from cre[er|ent6m, 
^etgyer {eqneny, forfnerly shield-bearer), from scu(^)arius, which would 
else have been cro-ant and iett-er. 



CHAPTER III. 
COMPOUND VOWELS, OR DIPHTHONGS. 

26. A diphthong is the combination of two simple vowels 
pronounced by a single emission of the voice, as tit in hmleax 
(oily). {7», being a compound of the two vowels u and », is a 
diphthong. 

Diphthong comes from the Greek l\s (twice), and ^^oYi^^f (sound), 
= two sounds pronounced at once. 

27. InPrench, diphthongs are formed with the four vowels t, 
0, «, ott, followed by some other vowel of the alphabet. 

Thns t forms : ia, as in pumo (piano) 

ie, ,^ pted (foot) . . 

io, „ piocher (to dig) ; 

o forms : oa, as in moabite (moaUte) 
oe, „ moelle (marrow) 
oi, „ ro»(kin9); 

u forms : ue, as in 6cfi«lle (bowl) 
ui, „ htifle (oil) 
„ „ swtf (tallow) ; 

' 02 
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Thus cu forms : oua, as in dotKiDier (custom-house ofiScer) 

oue, „ fotMtter (to whip) 
oui, „ ouiiyea) 
f, f, loMB (louis). 

The Tre^^oh diphthongs generally proceed from the falling out of 
the Latin consonants, as in tfcu^Ue (bowl), from 8cu(0ella, or in modle 
(marrow), from me(iO^>^ > ui these words we see that the disappear- 
ance of the ij an4 d at once bring cbse together the two vowels whose 
combination forms a diphthong in French. 



CHAPTER IV 



NASAL VOWELS. 

28. When a yowel is followed by two consonaDtts, of wbioh 
the first is m or n, it is pronounced partly through the nose, 
as In conter (to relate), tomber (to ' fall), and is called a nasal 
▼owel. 

These nasal Towels were uzdmown to the Bomans, who always 
sounded yowels followed by m or n, Neither did the ^ench language 
know them originally ; it was not till the end of the eleventh century 
that these Towels, which had been distinctly pronounced in the time 
of HughCJapet, as they are to the present day in Italian, became 
nasal in French. 

29. The same nasal sound is heard when the word ends in m 
or n, as in — 



an (year) 


son (sound) 


daim (deer) 


ton (thine) 


M (in) 


un (one) 


fioni(name) 


Wfi (wine). 



30. The principal nasal yowels are- 
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iomj as inpan (skirt [of a obat]) 

en, „ en (in) 

in, „ aerin (canary) 

Oft, „ mouton (sheep) 

un, „ importtffi (importunate) 

eun, „ d j^it (&8ting). 

Like the vowels, the diphthongs can become nasal, thus ia gives 
iah in yiande (meat), and ie gives ten in ohxktien (christian), etc. 

. ' • • 
31. But if another vowel follows m or n, there is no nasal 
sound produced: Thus an is not nasal in panais (parsnip), 
neither len in mener (to lead), nor in in ftnir (to finish), nor 
on in monarque (monarch), nor un in chacune, fern, of chactm, 
(everyone). There is also no nasal sound when nt or n are 
followed by another m orit, thus : — 

an is not a nasal vowel in annuel (annual). 
en „ enn&BBl (enemy). 

on „ tanner (to thunder), &c. 



CHAPTER t. 



CONSONANTS. 

32. In the alphabet there are nineteen consonants : — 

B, C, D, F, G, H, J, K, L, M, N, P, Q, R, S, 

T, V, X, Z, 

to which OH should be added. 

33. Several of these consonants express the same sound, thus 
c, k, q have the sound of c hardf e,g,, cavalier (horseman), 
Arakato^s (cockatoo), (2ualifier (to qualify). 
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S and c are sounded alike in «eiTir (to serve), and cervelle 
(brains) ; 

/ and g in /ai (I have), and ^eai (jay), jbli (pretty), and 
pedlier (jailer) ; 

Z and g in zkio (zero, nought), and dd^erteur (deserter), which 
is pronounced d^rteur. 

On the other hand, several different sounds are represented 
by the same letter; for instance, c hard is pronounced as 
k in camarade (comrade), and c soft is sounded as « in cervelle 
(brains). 

These letters are called consonants, from the Latin word eonaona 
(that which is pronounced with, by the help of), because the old 
grammarians believed that a consonant could never be pronounced 
without the help of a vowel. 

3 4. The consonants are produced by three different parts of the 
vocal mechanism: the throaty the teeth, and the lips. These organs, 
by the influence they exercise over the voice, constitute three 
different sorts of consonants, called gatturaU, dentala, and 
lablala. 

I.— Qutturals. 

36. The consonants, which are produced by the throaty and 
which are called gattorola (from the Latin guUur, throat), are 
six in number : c, k, q, g, j, ch. 

Two of them, c and g, have a double sound, viz., hard before 
the vowels a, o, u, as in camarade (comrade), gamin (street 
Arab), corridor (passage), gobelet (goblet) ; cumuler (to accumu- 
late), gtittural (guttural) ; and soft before the vowels e and i, as 
in cerveau (brains), g^rmer (to sprout) ; ctrer (to black, polish^, 
gtbier (game). 

In the former case c and g are called hard, and soft in the 
latter. 

The Bomans were unacquainted with ch^ which is a French sound 
dflrived from the Latin ea^ rAeval (horse), from ^aballum, cAemin 
(way, road), from cominum, ^^nil (kennel), from ^onile, ehes (dear), 
from <;flmm. 
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They were also ignorant of the soft c and ff ; amongst them e bnil 
always the sound of k : Cicero^ faeere^ eeleherrimus were pronounced 
KikerOffakeret keleberrimus ; so also ^e-mellus and ^i-bbosus were pro- 
nounced ^M^-mellus, ^«-bbosus. 

36. The guttural consonants are divided into two groups : — 

1. Those which cannot be pronounced without the help 
of a vowel : k^ q, c hard, and g hard. As c hard is 
.represented alike by c, k, and q {see § 33), the group 
is thus reduced to the two consonants, c hard and g 
hard, the first of which is called strong guttural, 
as in camp (camp), and the second soft guttural, 
on account of its having a weaker sound, as in ^ant 
(glove). 

Hard c comes from Latin ec : se^^ourir (to succour), from sncc- 
urrere, B6e (dry), from sLccxun, hec (beak), from hoccum, a&e (sack, 
bag), from sa<;<;um. — Hard g, especially at the beginning of a word, 
comes either from a Latin ^, as in ^odt (taste), from ^ustum, ^outte 
(drop), from ^utta, or from a Latin t^, as in guBpe (wasp), from t>espa, 
^a!ne (sheath), frY)m t^agina, ^ue (ford), from fadnm, ^ui (mistletoe), 
from viscum. 

37.2. Those which can be pronounced without the assistance 
of vowels: g soft,j\ ch. But as g softj as in ^e61e 
(jail), ^eai (jay), ^§rer (to manage), has the same 
sound as J in jbli (pretty), /ai (I have), j^^miade 
(jeremiad, lamentation), this group is reduced to the 
two consonants : j and ch. — C%, as in c^tte (puss), is 
called hard^ as it is sounded harder than j (which is 
called soft\ injiatte (bowl). 

The derivation of the French eh has been given in § 35. As for /, 
it comes sometimes from a Latin j, as in /oug (yoke), from yngum, 
yoste (just), from yostom, /onvier (January), from /anuarius ; some- 
times from a Latin i, which has become a consonant : thus, Dibionem, 
^d gobionem became Dil);bnem and goVonem, and so produced D j/bn 
(Dijon, a French town), and gou^on (gudgeon). Similarly soft g 
comes sometimes from a Latin g, as ^6mir (to groan), from ^emere, 
^endre (son-in-law), from ^ener, ^^ant (giant), from ^gantem; and 
sometimes from a Latin i, as in d^u^e (flood), from diluvium, serpent 
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(sergeant); from serrientem, pigeon (pigeon), from pipionem, abr^yer 
(to abridge); from abbreviare. 



2.~Dental«* 

38. The consonantSi produced by the teeth, and called dentals 
for that reason (from Lat. d^, dehtiSf' tooth), are four in 
number : %* d, sy «. 

These four consonants come from the Romans, who pronounced the 
t and d like the French^ but gave- to their s and z a different sound. 
The Latin a waa m^tly sounded like the soft a in French (in ro«e [rose], 
position [position], z^to [nought], z^e [zeal]) ; «alntem, secundum, 
ro«am, being pronounced ^alutem, secundum, rozam. The Latin z, which 
the Bomans borrowed from the Greek ^, was sounded like dz : zodiacus, 
zona were pronounced (foodiacus, dzonsL, — 21 in Latin was pronounced 
ta before a vowel: amici^^a, na^ionem,' were pronounced amiki^Ha 
na^«ionem. Thence pomes the French pronunciation of ti as si (in 
nation [nation], portion [portion, share], iner^te [inertia, inactivity], 
etc.) 

39. There are two groups of dental consonants : 

In the first are t and dj which cannot be pronounced without 
the help of a vowel, as in- harder (to tarry), harder (to dart). In 
this group t is the witttmgl and d the soft dental. 

The second group^ composed of s ^d s, as in 80116 (saddled), 
and z6l6 (zealous), dan'be pronounbed without the assistance of 
a vowel, and comprises two sounds :— ' 

1. S hard, as.ln'^voir (to know), seller (to saddle), 

bureau (elder-tree), ijrhich is the strokig consonant, 
except when s is placed between two vowels, in 
which case it is sounded like a : — 

Gloi«on (partition) pronounce oloizon. 
Foitfon (poison), „ poieon. 

2. S soft, sounded like z, and generally written 2;, as in 

2^M (zealous), ;3gro (nought), zodiaque (zodiac), but 
written s between two vowels, as in cloi^on, poi^n, 
etc. 
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. T at the beginning of words comes from a simple t in Latin, ^able 
(table), from tabula, ^enir (to hold), from ^enere, and in the middle of 
words from a t preceded by a consonant: je^er (to throw), from 
jac^are, ch^eau (castle), from cas^ellmn, ^oxitare (writing) j from 
Bcrip^ura. — D at the beginning of a word comes from a simple d in 
Latin : dixe (to say), from e^icere, denx. (two), from e^uos, dom (don), 
from e^ominns^.and in other cases from a d preceded by a consonant : 
taxd (late), from.tare^e, aotad (deaf), from sure^am, glam^ (acorn, 
tas8el),,.from glamfem. — Shard comes from 8 in Latin: «eal' (alone), 
from aolua, «ol (soiji, ground), from tfolom, «eryir (to serye), from 
«ervire. — S spft com^s either from the Latin c: plai«ir (pleasure), 
from pla0ere,yoi«in (neighbour), from Yi<;inum, rai«in (grapes), from 
ra^emum, or from ti in Latin preceding a. vowel : rai^on {reason), 
from ra^ionem, poi«on (poison), from po^ionem, ti«on (fire-brand), 
from ti^ionem* 

8.— Labials. 

40. The oonsonants produced by the help of the lips, and for 
that reason called labials (from the Latin labia, ]^s), are p, b, 
f, ▼, and are divided into two groups. 

41. Jn the first group are'p and'&, which cannot be pVooibuneed 
without the help of a vowel, as in pan (skirt [of a coat]),\poulet 
(chicken), &anc (bench, form), &ou!et (cannon ball). 

P is the strong labial, as in /sorter (to carry), pourrir (to 
rot) ; whilst h, which h^te a weaker sound, as in &an (ban), hoid 
(border), &ourrer (to stuff),' is called the soft lab^. 

F at the beginning of words comes from p in Latin : pain, (bread), 
itom ptaiem, port (harbour), from i^ortum; in the middle of words, 
from the Latin p followed by a consonant : pro^re (proper, own), 
from proiprium, etoupe (tow), from stuppa, complet (complete), from 
completum. — B at the beginning of the word comes from the Latin 
b: bon (good), from tenum, biem (well), from bem^; in the middle of 
the word, from the Latin b, followed or pregeded by the cj^nsonants 
r, I: Bxbte (tree), from ar^orem, arduste (s^fub^, from ardustum. 

42. The second group comprises the consonants which can be 
pronounced without the help of the vowels, as^ndre (to cleave), 
vendre (to sell). 
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F, having a hard aound, as in f&t (iron), /orer (to bore), is 
didled strong, and v, which has a weaker sound, as in vaseuz 
(dlimy), ver (worm), vorace (voracious), is termed soft. 

F (unless it is at the end of the word) comes from the Latin/: 
/eible (fable), from /abula, /aire (to do or make), from /acere ; or 
from its equivalent ^A ; /aisan (pheasant), from i^Aasianum, /ant6me 
(phantom), from j^Aantasma. At the end of words it comes from the 
Latin t^, which, in that case, always becomes / in French : bre/ 
(short), from bret^em, neu/ (new), from no<;um, cle/ (key), from 
clat^em, ne/ (nave), from nae>em, oeuf {e^s)* ^*n ot^um. — V at the 
beginning of a word comes from the Latin v: t^ain (vain), from 
fanum, via (wine), from e^inum; but in the middle of the words it 
comes sometimes from ^ ; rit^e (bank, shore), from ripa, loui;e (she- 
wolf), from lupa, sat^eur (savour), from sa^orem, nei^eu (nephew), 
from nepotem; and sometimes frt>m b : det^oir (to owe), from de^e, 
ac;oir (to have), from habere, chet;al (horse), from cadallum', f^ 
(bean), from f&bsu 



4.— LlQuids and Nasala. 

43. The two consonants 1 and r are called liqtdds (fi^om the 
Latin Uquidus^ liquid, flowing), because these two letters are 
eadly joined to other consonants, such as />, b, c, to form groups 
of letters quite liquid (easy to pronounce), such as bl in &^nc 
(^hite), pi in j^Zaine (field), cl in cZameur (clamour, outcry), gl in 
^2oire (glory), orpr in premier (first), or in croire (to believe), 
&r in brmt (noise), gr in ^randir (to grow). 

L comes generally from the Latin I : ^angue (tongue), from lingua, 
doufeur (grief), from dotorem. — B comes sometimes from the Latin r : 
mer (sea), from mare, cher (dear), from caros, amour (love), from 
amorem ; sometimeB from I : ipitre (epistle), from episto/a, ap6tre 
(apostle), from aposto/um, titre (title), from titu/um ; and sometimes 
from n : diacre (deacon), from diaconum, ordre (order), from ordinem, 
pampre (vine branch), from pampinum. 

44. The two consonants m and n are called nasal (from the 
Latin nastts^ nose), because they give to the vowels a peculiar 
sound proceeding from the nose, as an in manger (to eat), 
vawter (to prMse). (See §§ 28, 29, 30, and 31.) 
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M comes generally from the Latin m : mer (sea), from mare, feAm 
(hunger), from £Eimem, nom (name), from nomen. — N comes generally 
from the Latin n : nez (nose), frt>m nasam, nvl (none), from nallum, 
noix (walnut), from mucem, but also from m followe4 by a consonant : 
center (to relate), from computare, Tan9on (ransom), from redemp- 
tionem, songe (dream), frt>m somniam, and from final m ; mon 
(mine), from meum, rien (nothing), frt>m rem, ton (thine), from tnum, 
son (his, her, its), from suum, etc. 



45. The liquid I and the nasal tz become liquid in some cases, 
that is to say, they are pronounced as if followed by a very 
weak i, audible, for instance, in campa^nard (countryman), and 
travai/ler (to work). 

L liquid is written ill in the middle of words, as in b&t7/er (to 
yawn), and yeiller (to watch), and il at the end of words, as in 
travat/ (work), vermei7 (silver-gilt). 

N liquid is written gn^ as in vi^ne (vine), and campa^ne 
(country), 

/^ comes generally from the Latin H or le before a vowel: tille 
(daughter), from fi/ta, iamille (fsunily), from &jmli&, pai^^ (striaw), 
from pa^a, TtiiUe [qu'il] (3rd pers. sing, of the present subjunctive of 
the verb valoir, to be worth), from va^t. Gn comes from the'Lalin 
ni : oampa^ne (country), from campania, cigo^ne (stork), from 
ciconta, oi^non (onion), from^unionem; 



6. — Summary. 

46. We have now examined all the consonants of the alphabet, 
with the exception of x and h. Effectively x is not more a 
simple consonant than bl is in &Zanc (white), or cr in craindre 
(to fear) ; 

For lujnieux (luxurious) is pronounced lucsueux. 
earact (exact) „ e!^2act. 

e^ramen (examination) „ e^zamen ; 

showing that in reality x is not a new sound, but the com- 
bination of two sounds {cs and gz)^ the first of which 
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guUural consanantf c or g (see § 35), and the second a dental 
consonant, s or z (see § 38). < 

N.B. — ^The presence of « or s; in :r explains the reason why the 
words ending in a: in the ^singular, as h^^reux (happy), prix 
(price or prize), voLi; (yoice), do not change in the pliural ; it 
would be useless to add a, since it is already contained in x. 

X comes sometimeB from z in Latin : sio; (six), from sea;, BoLrante 
(sixty), from sftraginta; and sometimes from e : yoir (voioe), from 
vo^em, oxoia; (cross), from pro^em, dix (ten), from de^em, paia; (peace), 
from pa<»m, noia; (walnut), from nucem. 



47. H is the weakest of all the consonants, just as e silent ot 
mute is the weakest vowel. Inhere are two kinds of h^s :— - 

1. H silent (or mute), which does not represent any sound, 

and orer which leaps the elision of the article U or 
2a, exactly as if the article was coming into contact 
with the vowel itself. Examples : — 

£*Adhime (the man), TAtfbitade (the habit) ; 

\' • 

Exactly as in — 

»i 

X'abaissement (the abasement), rob^issance (the obedience). 

2. H aspirate, which in French is not more heard than 

h silent, but which differs from it by preventing 
the elision : — 

Le A^ros (the hero), la Aonlette (the shepherd's crook). 

The Latin h was strongly aspirated, like the Q^rman or English h. 
This aspiration having been lost in French, h disappeared, as in 
avoir (to have), frt>m habere, on (one, they, people), frt>m Aomo, or 
(now, then), from Aora. In Old French the wojds Aomme (man), 
frt)m hominem, Aabit (dress), frt>m Aabitum, Aeore (hour), from 
Aora, were written ome, abit, aore; but towards the fifteenUi cen- 
tury the Latinists and scholars brought back ilie Latin A, without, 
however, being able to revive the Latin aspiration which had been 
originally abandoned. 
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48. To sum up, the French consonants are thus divided : — 





CONSONANTS 

pronounced with the 

help of the yowels. 


CONSONANTS 
pronounced without 
the help of the vowels. 


strong. 


SOFT. 


STRONG. 


SOFT. 


Gutturals 


c hard {k) 


^hard 


eh 


yor^ soft 


Dbntalr 


t 


d 


a {e soft) 


8 


Labials 


P 


b 


/ 


V 


21iqnidfl: l,r,^2 


nasal consonants 3 m, n 
1 doable consonant : a 


, — 1 aspirate : h, — 



CHAFER VJ. 



SYLLABLES.—TONIC ACCENT. 



49. — ^A syllable is one or several BonndB which are pro- 
nounced without ihterruption, and by a single emission of the 
voice. Thus 6te (taken away, past participle of dter) is formed 
ot two syllables, the first of which is composed of only one 
vowel (^), and the second of a consonaiit (0 u^d a vowel (/). 



50. When a syUable ends with an e silent (or mute)^ as mcy in 
j'aim^ (I love), it is called silent (or mute). 
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51. All the syllables of a word are never pronounced equally ; 
thus, when we say: marches (walk or march [ye]), cherchons 
(let US search), the last syllable is more strongly pronounced 

.nthan the iirst, whilst, on the contrary, the stress is laid on the 
first in marche (walk [thou]),c]ierche (seek [thou]), because the 
last syllable Ib mute. That raising of the voice on a particular 
s^&ble in every word is called tonic accent, and the syllable 

,on which falls that accent is called the accented or tonic 

.syllable. 

In French the accented syllable is always the last of the word, 
as mouton (sheep), cheral (horse), il aima (he loved), except 
when the word ends me mute, as table (table), aimable (amiable), 
lisible (legible), in which case the tonic accent is carried back to 
the penultimate : ta5^, aimable^ liMle. 

The tonic accent has been boxrowed from the Latin, where it 
was always placed on the penultimate (amdre, Jinire, laidrem), when 
that syllable was long {amaref Jinire^ laborem); in French it has 
been kept on the syllable which was 'accented in Latin, and the 
French, in pronouncing it, raise the voice on the same syllable the 
Bomane did. 

But, when instead of being long, the penultimate was short, the 
Bomans placed the accent on the syllable preceding the penultimate, 
and pronounced pdrticua, p^iea, durdbilis. In order to keep the 
accent on the same syllable, the fVench have been obliged to contract 
these words by cutting o£f all the vowels which followed the syllable 
accented in liitin : thus, in this instance, by cutting o£f the short f 
of dtirdb{(ili8, p4rt(i)ca, p6rt{t^eu8, they said dwrdble (lasting), pirehe 
(pole, perch), pftrche (porch), and managed to keep tiie tonic accent 
where it was in Latin. 



52. Therefore in every word there is an accented or tonic 
■yllalyle, and only one. The other syllables are called unac- 
cented, or atonic. Thus, in avmaiiU, ma is the accented 
syllable, whilst ai and hU are unaccented or atonic ; in cAarretier, 
tier is accented, whilst char and re are atonic^ as shown by the 
pronunoiation^-c^f'tier. 

Mane ( = without accent), is derived from » privative, and rovor 
{tone, accent). 
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53. When from a single word, such as ohandelle (the acc^t 
being on elle) comes a derivatiye, chandeUer {Iter being tbe 
accented syllable), the syllable eZ^e, which was accented in the 
simple word, becomes nfiturally unaccented in the derivatiyei 
and e loses then in ckandelier the full sound it had in cTiandeUe. 
This weakening of the sound of a vowel is often marked by a 
change of the yowel itself ; thus ai, accented in Jnim (hunger)^ 
ckdr (dear^, grBin (grain, com), becomes unaccented in the 
derivatiTes /amine (famine), ctorte (brightness), ^remer (granary), 
^renetier (seed-merchant) ; ai is then changed either into a, as 
in famine, clarte, or in 6 mute, as in grenier, grenetier. 

In the same way, in order to sound, in the present of the 
indicative, the e mute of the infinitive of such verbs as appeler 
(to call), rej6ter (to throw back), acheter f to buy), peler (to peel), 
mener (to lead), the French sometimes double the consonant, as 
in j'appelle (I call), je rejett^ (I throw back), thus increasing 
the sound of e ; and sometimes place a grave accent over the 6, 
as in j'ach^te (I buy), je p^le (I peel), je mtoe (I lead). 

When the French language was being formed, the short vowels in 
Latin, when ctocented (as ^ in venio, t^neo, for instance), were distin- 
guished from the same vowels when unaccented (as e in v^ire, t%nerfi\ 
in this way : the accented vowel was changed into a diphthong (the 
Latin «, for instance, became »^), whence, je vi^ns (I come, v/mo), je 
tt^ns (I hold, i&eo), whilst that e remained intact when it was not 
accented in Latin: rmir (to come, v/nire), t^nir (to hold, t^ere), etc. 
Later, this way of distingtdshing between accented and unaccented 
vowels was followed in the formation of new words : this is the 
reason why the diphthong ie in chevalier (knight), Spicier (grocer), 
Ahvf$ (hare), aelll&r (saddler), has become e in ehevalerie (knight- 
hood), ^pwem (grocery), levrier {greyhound) f'sellerie (saddlery), instead 
of e?ievalierie, epicierie, etc. In these words the diphthong ie i# 
accented, whilst the e in chevalerie, epicerie is atone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ORTHOGRAPHIC SIGNS. 

54. The name of orthogra|iliic signs is given to certain edgns 
used in writing, either to indicate the changes of the e(toie vowel, 
as and d, i and ^, m and at ; Qit the^ suppression of a letter, as 
in Viph for la ipi€ (the sword) ; and, lastly, the joining of two or 
three words into one, as arC'en-ciel (rainbow), pied»d-terre (tem- 
porary lodging). 

55. There are five kinds of orthograpMc signs, viz., the accents , 
the cedHhy the diasresis, the apostrophe, and the hyphen. 

56. The accents are three in niimber : the circumflex (1), the 
grave (^), and the acuie (/). We have explained their principal 
use in §§ 18 and 22. Let us add here, that the grave accent is 
used to distinguish between two wards spelt aHke, but having 
different meanings, 



A (he has), verb, and k {f^\pr^osiiion, ap in.: il a donne w\ 
cheval k sonfrhe (he has given a horse to his brother); 

La (the), article fern,, and Ul (there), adverb, as in : la mer 
est venue jusque-lk (the sea came as far as that) ; 

Oil (where), adverb, and ou (or), conjunction, as in : firai o& 
il voudra, d Paris on i Rome (I shall go where he likes, to Paris' 
or to Rome). 

Des (of the, or some), article, and dds (from, since), preposi- 
tion, as in : 2a neige des mantagnes fondxt dds Varriv/e du prin- 
temps (the snow of [on] the mountains melted as soon as spring 
arrived [set in]). 

These accents, unknown in the old language, were borrowed from 
the Ghreek (where they were used for a very different purpose), by the 
French granunarians of the sixteenth century. 
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$7. These three accents, which axe merely orthographioal 
sighs, must not be mistaken for the tonic accent, which is the 
raising of the voice on one of the syllables of the word. (See, 
/ 49, and foil.) 

58. The cedilla is a sign (J placed under the c before a, o, u, 
when it has a soft sound, as in facade (frontage, facade], fafon 
(form, shape), rin^ure (rinsings), instead' of its regular hard 
sound before the same rowels, as in camarade (comrade), 
dolombe (dove), curieux (inquisitive)* ' 

The cedilla (introduced in the sixteenth century), was borrowed 
from the Italian printers, who called zediglia a little crotchet like a z, 
placed under e, when it was to be pronounced z instead of k. The 
Italian word comes from zeta (z), and means properly " small z." 

59. In order to show when two vowels following each other 
are to be pjponounced separately, the sign (") called trSma 
(diaeresis) is placed over the second : thus utf inciguHi (hemlock). 
Without the diaeresis this word would be pronounced cig, be- 
cause ue would be mute as in figue (fig), ligue (league). 

It is. the same for al in hair, which, without the diseresis, 
would be pronounced air, as in air (the air), clatr (clear), flatr 
(scent), pair (equjd, like). 

The trdma was also introduced in the sixteenth centuiy. 
Ifna word is derived from the Greek r^M-ei, *' point, dot," properly 
" hole." 

60. The apostrophe (') denotes the suppression of the vowels 

a, e, t, at the end of a word, and before another word beginning 

wth a vowel or h silentf as in : — 

> "»' • < 

£'^p6e (the swoid) instead of la^dpee 

J'arrive (I arrive) „ je-arrive 

S*t1 vient (if he comes) „ «t-t7 vient 

X'honneur (the honour) „ le-honneur 

This sign was invented in the sixteenth century. Its name was 
borrowed from the Greek acvoarfopof, ''that which turns off," 
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suppression (eliaion) of the vowel preventing the hiatus whioh would 
be caused by the discordant meeting of two vowels. 

61. The hyphen, called in French trait d'onloiiy joins 
together either the different parts of a compound word, as 
arcen-ciel (rainbow), chef-lieu (chief or county town), vU-d-vis 
(opposite) ; or the verb with its subject (in the interrogatiTe 
conjugation), as in irai-je (shall I go) V viendrez-vous (will you 
come)? or with its object, as in croyez-moi (believe me), 
venez-y-voir (come hither and see). 
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62. All the words used in the French language belotig neces- 
sarily to one of the ien following classes, siilklivided into two 
groups : — ^A) words called vanahle, because their termination is 
liable to changes ^ ,and B, words called invariabky because their 
termination is never altered : 

. . ' 'I 

A. Yabiablb: B. ImrABUBLB : 

1. Le nom (noun) . 6. Le participe (participlei) 

2. L'article.(article) 7. La proposition (preposition) 
8. L'acljeetif (acQectiYe) 8. L'adverbe (advefb) 

4. Le pronom (pronoun) 9. La conjonction (conjunction) 

5. Le Yerbe (verb) 10. L'inteijeetion (inteijeetlon); 

63. These ten kinds of different words, which by their com- 
bination form the French 'language, m^^ be ciompared to the 
different parts 6f the human body, ahdfor thAt reason have been 
called by grammarians parts of speech — ^that is to say, the 
parts of the language. Let us now examine them in succession. 

All these parts of speech (with the exception of the article uniknown 
to the Bomans) passed £rom the Latin into French. 
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CHAPTER I. 
OF THE NOUN OR SUBSTANTIVE. 

64. The noun or mbstantlTe is a word uaed to mime per8onB| 
animalB, or things. 

Boman Ghrammariazui called the noun nom&n aubattrntiimm (noun snb- 
stantiye), %,e,, noun which designates the nature, matter, substance of 
objects, such as hois (wood), pierre (stone), in opposition to the nomen 
atffeetwum (noun adjective)^ %.e,, '*noun added to . . .", a word adding 
to the noun sabstantiye the idea of a quality (blane, white ; noir, 
black ; eto.). French Gbammarians, by abandoning these denomina- 
tions and giving to the word noun the meaning of the expression noun 
substantive, have conmiitted a grave error, since they expressed a par- 
tioalar idea by a general term. To say noun and aclfeetive instead of 
noun substantive and noun adjective is almost as illogical as to say nn 
eheval (a horse) for un ehevdl noir (a black horse), and un blanc (a 
white) for nn eheval blane (a white horse). Bat the mistake has. 
become a cortom, and the oostom a law. 

65. There are two kinds of noons : pfoper nouns and conir 
mim noons. 

, The jproper npnn iai^lies either to one fer^ only, as Pierre 
(Peter)i Paul (Paol), £ottw(Loais), or to one thing <»ly, as Le 
RhSne (river Blione), La Loire (rirer Loire). 
Remark. — ^Prpper noons begin always with a oapital letter^ 

Th^ /ponimi9«| npon designates either all the persons of the 
same nature, sa e^fdnt^ (child), rmrchand (merchant), soldat 
(soldier) ; or things of the same kind^ as cour (coort, yard), jare^tn 
(garden), maison (hoose). 

66. Collective noons are those which express a collection of 
persons or things, as fouk (crowd), troupe (troop), muUi6ude 
(moltitode). 

Compoimd noons are those which, althoogh formed of two 
or three words, dengnate one single person or thing, as chou- 
Jleur (caoliflower), arc^eu'ckl (rainbow). 

67. In noons two things are to be stodied and examined — 
gender and number. 
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SECTION I. 

OF OENDBB IN NOUNS. 

68. Gender is the difference or distinction which is made be- 
tween male and female beings. In French there are but two 
genders: — the masculine, for men and males of animals, as 
Vhomme (man), le phe (the father), le lion (the lion) ; and the 
feminine, for women and females of animals, as la femme 
(woman), la mkre (the mother), la lionne (the lioness). 

Moreover, names of things which belong to neither sex have 
been made, by imitation, masculine or feminine. Thus le boi§ 
(the wood), le chdteau (the castle), le pays (the country), are 
masculine ; whilst la cqur (the court, yard), la grille -(the grate, 
railing), la lune (the moon) are feminine. 

Out of the three Latin genders the French language adopted only 
two, the maaeuline and the feminine. Let us see how the neuter dis- 
appeared, and the reason why French substantiyes are either 
masculine or feminine : — 

1^. Substantives, maaeuline iu Latin, generally remained masculine 
in French : thus mundus^ murxiB, filiua have given le monde (the 
world), le mur (the wall), le fils (the son). The only exception to 
this rule is that the abstract nouns ending iu or, maaeuline in Latin, 
have become feminine in French (dolor, la douleur, grief; vapor, la 
vapeur, vapour, ateam; color, la oouleur, colour; tenor, la teneur, 
terror). Honneur (honour), amour (love), and Uibeur (labour), are the 
only French masculine substantives derived from masculine Latin 
nouns ending in or (honor, amor, labor) ; and yet honneur was femi- 
nine in the Middle Ages, as well as amour (as it is proved by its deri- 
vative amour^^£^ (love afifair) which has remained femiuine, and the 
locutions de bellea amoura (fine loves), Ua premUre^^ amoura (first love), 
etc.). These feminine nouns vexed the Latinists and pedants of the 
sixteenth century^ who, wishing to give them back the gender they 
had in Latin, created le labeur (labour), from labor, and tried to make 
amour of the masculine only. ^This attempt failed, but from that 
time amour, by a strange rule, has become masculine in the singular, 
and feminine in the plural. 

2^. Substantives, feminine in Latin, have also remained /?mimM« in 
French: rosa, lun^, filia=^ rose (the rose), la lune (moon), la fille 
(the girl or daughter). 

3^. Substantives, neuter in Latin, became in French either masculine 
or feminine. The Roman people, having soon forgotten the reasons 
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why originally the neuter gender had been given to certain things 
instead of the maaculine, began early to suppress it entirely in favour 
of the masculine. This mistake, which Grammarians of the Empire 
mention as very common, is often met with in inscriptions, where 
ignorant engravers or sculptors put templM«, m6mbrt««, brachiM«, for 
templf^m, membrt^m, brachiMm, etc. Later on, at the &11 of the Empire, 
analogy was the cause of a grosser error Istill, the neutral plural in a 
(folia, cornuff, ^ira, poma) being then inistaken for a singular nomi- 
native of the first declension (rosa). In texts of Merovingian 
Latin we find such monstrous accusatives as peeoras, folios^ etc. 
Hence the Yt&ach. feminine substantives : la feuille (the leaf}, la poire 
(the peai), ht pomme Cthe apple), la come (the horn), although 
derived from the Latin neuter /o/itfm, pirum^ pomum, cornu. This is 
also the reason why orgtte (from the Latin neuter organum) was femi- 
nine in Old French {ttne belle orgue, a fine organ ; de grandee orgues, 
a large organ). The Latinists of the sixteenth century, on account 
of the etymology of the word, said un bel orgtie, de beaux orgiite8f 
whilst the unlearned persisted in using the feminine gender. Ghtun- 
m a rian s put an end to this conflict between the eavanta and the people 
by enacting that henceforth orgue should, be maeeuline in the singular 
aad feminine in the plural. See § 75. 

69. Feminine noans are generally formed by adding an e 
mute to the masculine— 

Marquis (marquis) Marquise (marchioness) 

Ours (bear) Ourse (she-bear). 

Besides, when the masculine noun ends with an n which giveB 
a dull and nasal sound to the preceding vowel (see § 29),ithe h 
is doubled, and the nasal sound disappears before the e mute (see 
§31) 



Baron (baron) Garonne (baroness) 

Chretien (Christian) C^etienne (Ohristian) 

Zion (lion) Xt'onne (lioness). 

The Latin feminine was in a: from lupus iloup, wolf), was formed lupB, 
{louve, she- wolf). That a became naturally e in fVench as iaporte 
(door), from portti, rose (rose), from rosa,, 

70. Exceptions. — (A) About twenty substantiyeB form their 
feminine by changing e final into 
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M. 

Ane (ass) 
Chanoine (canon) 
Comte (count) 
Bote (host) 
Mattre (master)' 
Negre (negro) 
Pritre (priest) 
Prince (prince) 
ProphHe (prophet) 
Suisse (Swiss) 
Tiffre (tiger) 
Traitre (traitoi^ 



^»esse (sAe-ass) 
ChanoineB&e (canoness) 
ComteBZe (countess) 
Motezse (hostess) 
MaitreBse (mistress) 
NegresBe (negfi^s)' 
Pr^resse (priestess) 
Princesse (princess) 
PropheteBse (prophetess) 
Smssezne (Swiss woman) 
TV^resse (tigress) 
TraUresne (traitor). 



(B) Added to substantiyes ending in eur, such as p^cheva 
(sinner), chassew: (hunter), that final esse does not give p^cheya- 
esse, chassexaissse, but p^cheresse, chasseresse.* In these words 
eur being no longer accented (see § 53), is lessened into er^ and 
the 7oice falls with force on the final esse, which becomes then 
the tonic syllable of the word. 

< For the historical account of the final esse, which in words 

' ' ' . . 

ending in eur has been replaced at an early date by the final euse, 
as chantevur (singer), cAantousef (singing womanJI, buvexa 
driuker), huveuae (drinking woman), see § 109. 

(C) The final teur is often changed into trice, as — 



M. 
^d;eur (actor) 
Admirateur (admireir) 
Adulateixx (flatterer) 
donciliateMr (conciliator) 
0(m8oiateux (comforter) 
Oreaieux (creator) 
i)ebite\ir (debtor) 
JExeeuteur (executor) 
Fondateux (founder) 
InsHtutexa (teacher) 
Invmteux (inventor) 
JfediateuT (mediator) 



F. 
ilctrice (actress) 
Admiratrice (adi£irer) ^ 
Adulatrice (flatterer) 
Conciliatrice (conciliator) 
Oonsolatrice (comforter) 
Creatrice (creatress) 
De^ttrice (debtor) 
iKr^0titrice (executrix) 
Fondatrice (foundress) 
Ifutitutrice (govemess) 
Inventrice (inventress) 
Jf^eikitrice (mediatress) 



• Chasseresse is only used in poetry, as an epithet of Diana : Diane ehcweresse. 
In all other cases chasseOse is the febimine of chassew. 

i Ckintatrie^ is used for a celebrated singer. 
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NegodatexiT (negociator) Negoeiatrice (negotiatrix) 

Ferseeuteur (persecutor) Persecuttice (peisecatrix) 

Fi-oUeiexa (protector) Fhtteetnce (protectress) 

SpecUtt^jjx (spectator) S^tatrice (spectatress) 

r«teur (guardian) Tlitrice (guardian, tutrix) ; 

etc,, etc, (see § 134). 

Most of these substantives are also used as adjectives. 



71. In a very few cases the feminine form is shorter than the 
masculine, as — 

F. M. 

Cane (duck) Canard (drake) 

Chife (rag) Chifon (rag) 

Coehe (sow) Cochon (pig) 
Conypoffne (female companion) Compoffnon, (companion) 

Mante (lady*s mantle) ManteSLU (cloak) 

Mule (^e-mule) Mulet (he-mule) 

Taure (yearling heifer)' Taurewi (bull) 

Vieille (old woman) Vieillaxd (old man). 

N.B.-^The masculine forms are derived from the feminine 
i!hrough the tenninations ard, on, eau, et. 

One must not conclude from these examples that there are in 
French masculine noons formed from the feminine. The rule is 
that all the feminine nouns come from the mascuUne, and the 
apparent irregularity we have just noticed is explained by the 
history of the language. All the feminine substantives mentioned 
above^ had^ in Old French, masculine forms which are no longer 
used. Thus, in the eleventh century, people said tm mul (a he-mule), 
from the Latin tnulus, and une mule (a she-mule), from mula, and the 
diminutive tnulet (derived ftom mul, in the same way as sachet, satchel, 
from sac, bag, sack), meant only the eoU of a mule. Later, the word 
mul having disappeared, mu^t was adopted in its stead as the mascu- 
line of mule, not, however, with the diminutive meaning' it ha^ 
fsrmerly, but with that of mul in the old language. 



IrregmlaritieB in the Gender of NoiinB. 

72. Some nouns are at the same lime masculine and feminine, 
according to circumstances. 
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73. The abstract nouns aide, critique, gldve, garde, 
mancBuvre, statuaire, are — 

(Ay feminine when they denote : the action of helping^ e.g., 
Vaide puissante de Dieu (the powerful help of God) ; of criticising, 
e»g.y la critique est bonne (the criticism [review] is good) ; of 
rearing^ breeding, e.g,, V/lh^e productive dea bestiaux (the produc- 
tive breeding of cattle) ; of keeping, watching over, e.g., la garde 
des frontieres (the watching over the frontiers) ; of manoeuvring, 
working, e.g., la manoeuvre d'un navire (the working of a ship) ; 
the art of making statues, e.g,, la statuaire des anciens (the statuary 
of the ancients). 

(B) They become masculine when they denote the man "who 
accomplishes those different actions, e,g,, un critique (a 
critic), un garde-chasse (a game-keeper), un aide-chirurgien (an 
assistant-surgeon), un manoeuvre (a workman), un statuaire (a 
sculptor), un elh)e (a pupil, or an animal reared).* 

74. Aigle (eagle), properly and figuratively, i&mascuUne when 
it designates the male bird or a man, as — 

Vaigle estfier et couragetM! (the eagle is proud and courageous) 
Get homme eat un aigle (this man is a genius). 

It is feminine when it means the female of the eagle or a 
military standard, as — 

Une aigU attaqua un vautour (an eagle attacked a vulture) 
Z'aigle romavne (the Boman eagle). 

The Latin aquila, from which aigle is derived, ia feminine, 

75. Amour (love), dSIice (delight), and orgue (organ), are* 
masculine in the singular — 

Jj*amovx JUial (filial love) "Les premieres amours (first love) 
Uh d^lice enivrant (an intoxi- De joyeuses d^lices (joyful delights)^ 

eating pleasure, delight) 
Un hel orgue (fine organ) De belles orgues (fine organ). 

For amour and orgue, see § 68. Belice, from the Latin feminine 



* The ilhve^ howeyer, does not accomplish the action, but receives the effect of 
the action of anotitier person. 
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plural delieia, was always feminine in Old French, but, as ib fhe 
singular, the Latin word (clelieium) is neuter, the French Gram- 
marians of the sixteenth century decided that d4liee should be mascu' 
line in the singular and feminine in the plural. 



IB, Ghoae in the locution qmlque chose de is mdactUine^ 

J*ai appria quelque chose de iSkchexoL (I iiave ^heard some sad 
news, lit, something sad). 

r 

Chose combes from the Latin feminine eausa. 

77. Foudre is fetninirie when it liieans lightning, thunderholt^ 
as— 

La foudre sillonne les nues (the lightning flashes. through the 
clouds) ; 

but it is masculine when xiBod'j^uraiively^ lis — 

Uh foudre de guerre (a doughty warrior), 
Uhfottdre d'^loqumce (a very eloquent oratdr). 

Foudre comes from the Latin neuter yW^Mr. 

78. Gent is feminine in the singular^ and meJEtns raccj 
tribe, crowds as — 

La gent tnoutonnihe (the oyine race) 
La gent eriarde (the noiay crowd). 

In the plural (gena) it means men, people, and reniains/emi- 
nine if an adjectiye comes before it, 



Les homes gens (good folks) ; ^ 

but it becomes ThasctiUne if an adjectiye f bUowH it, 

Les gens de ce pays sont bona (the people of that country are 

good). 
Les vieilles gens sont soupfonneux (old people are suspicious). 

The word tout is an ex66|>tion, as it r^maind ¥nasculine whether 
it comes before or after the word gens, 



Torn les gens que j'ai vus (all the people I have seen). 
Ges bonnes gens sont tous enn%eyeux (these good foU» are all tire- 
some). 
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TotUy howeyer, becomes feminine when it precedes an adjective 
not haying the same termination for both genders. Thus it. is 
right to say : torn les honnetes gens (all honest people), because 
hmnite is spelt alike for 1|he masculine and feminine^ but tons 
les bonnes gens (all good people) would be wrong ; it must be 

touies les bonnes gens. 

■» 

Oent (from the Lat. gentem^ nation) is feminine, and meani formerly 

nation^ people : '^■ 

" 6 oombien lors auxa de veaves 

La gent qmi porte le turban I " 

— Malhebbb (1556—1628). 

(Oh, how many widows will there be then among the people that wear 
turbans !) But it soon lost that meaning in the plural (which, how- 
ever, is still now kept in *' le droit des gena^^^ for '* le droit des na- 
tions," the law of nations), for that .oi.men, individtMle, as : Us gens 
de ce pays (the men of that country)^ ies gens de mer (the sailors, 
etCi). Just as the feminine word personne, with the meaning of man, 
became masculine in such locutions, as ;; Personne n'est b&n dans ce 
pays (there is no good man in this country) ; personne n'est venu (no 
one has come), the idea of man causing its proper gender to be for- 
gotten, — so the new idea of man, individual, caused the change of 
gender in the word gens. This confliet between the two genders 
has given rise to the double rule above explained. 

79. H]fiime, when meaning a hymn (of the church), ia femi- 
nine^ as — 

Zes anciennes hymnes de Veglise ont le mdrite de la simplici^i (the 
ancient hymns of the Ohurch have the merit of simplicity) ; 

,but it is mascvUne in all other senses, as — 

' Chaque peuple a son hymne national (every nation has its national 
hymn). 

Bymne comes firom the Latin masculine hymnus, firom the Qreek 

« 

80. Orge (barley), is feminine^ as — 

Be belle orge (some fine barley) ; 

••V 

but, according to the Dictionnaire de PAcad^ie, is masculine 
in the expressions — 
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Orge perl§ (pearl barley), 

Orge monde (Scotch barley, husked barley). 



81. The following substantives have also a different meamng 
according to their gender ; — 





M. 


F. 


Ordpe, 


crape, 


pancake. 


Livre, 


book, 


pound. 


Manche, 


handle, 


sleeve. 


MSmoire, 


memoir, bill, 


/ 

memory. 


Mode, 


mood. 


fashion. 


Motile, 


mould, 


mussel. 


Mousse, 


cabin-boy, 


moss. 


Page, 


page (boy). 


page (of a book). 


Pendule, 


pendulum, 


clock, timepiece. 


P6riode, 


highest pitch. 


period. 


Podle, 


stove, pall. 


frying-pan. 


Somine, 


nap, slumber, 


sum. 


Souris, 


smile, 


mouse. 


Tour, 


turn ; triok ; lathe. 


tower. 


Vase, 


vase, vessel, 


slime. 


Voile, 


veil, 


sail. 



Etymology. — Crepe (ma«0. and fem.\ from Lat. orisjms, curled. — 
lAsrre (maac^f from Lat. ace. masc, Hbrum; Uvie (fem.^ from Lat. 
fern, libra, — Manche (both' m^^;. and fem.)^ from Lat fern, manica,-^ 
Memoire (both masc, and fern,), from Lat fern, memoria, — ^Mode G)Oth 
rnaae^ and fern,), from Lat. ace. masc, modum. — Moule {mase,'), from 
Lat. aco. masc, moduhtm; moule {fern,), from Lat. aco. mase, museu' 
htm, — ^Mousse Otmsc), from Italian mozzo, <<alad"; mousse (fifn,^, 
from Old High Gl^rman mos, — ^Fage {mase,), from Ghreek iredhov, 
** little boy '* ; page {femO$ from Lat fern, pagina. — Pendule Qnaae. 
and fem,)^ from Lat. adj. pendulua, penckUa, — P^ode (both fruue, 
and fem,')^ from Lat. ace. fern, periodum (from (jfreek miqiolos), — PoSle 
(ma8C,')t from Lai neut. pensile {properly *' suspended **) ; po^e (/?m.), 
from Lat. fern, patella,— Qomme {mase,), from Lat. aoc masc, sonmum; 
somme {fem.)y from Lat. fern, summa, — Tour (mase,)^ from Lat. ace. 
tornum^ " turner's wheel," tour (/?»».), from Lat. ace. turrim, — 
Vase (masc,), from Lat. neut. vas ; vase {,fem,\ from Anglo- 
Saxon vase, — Voile (mase,), from Lat. neut. velum, and voile {/em,), 
from vela, the plural of the same Lat. substantive. 
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SECTION II. 

OF NUMBBB IN NOUNS. 

82. The number is the difference or distinction which is 
made between one single thing and several things collected 
together. 

83. In French, as in English, there are two numbers — ^the 
singular, to denote one person o]i^ one thing, as le lion (the 
lion), le livre (the book) ; and the plural, to denote several 
persons or things, as les lions (the lions), les livres (the books). 

These two numbers come from the Latin singular and plural, 
and generally the French substantives follow exactly the number of 
the Latin substantives from which they are derived. Some few only 
which had no singular in Latin, such as nuptia (wedding), arma 
(arms), are used in French both in the singular and plural : noce, 
arme ; nocea, armes. Others, on the contrary, which possessed both 
genders in Latin, are only used in^the plural in French : mceurs (man- 
ners, morals), from mores; ancetres {ancestors), from anteeessores 
(Ohateaubriand, however, has said un ancetre). See additional 
J^emarkSf HI. 

84. General Rule. — ^The plural of nouns is formed by 
adding s to the singular : Vhomme (man), les hommeB (men) ; 
le livre (the book), les livres (the books). 

The six cases of the Latin declension which expressed shades of 
thought too delicate for the popular tongue were first reduced in the, 
Merovingian Latin to two cases {nominative and accusative), and later, 
in French, towards the fourteenth century, to the accusative alone. 
Now, the Latin accusative Qrosam, nidum., colorem, had no s : hence 
the French words rose (rose), nid (nest), eouleur (colour), have no s in 
the singular. But in the plural the distinctive mark of the accusa- 
tive was s, and rosaa, nidoB, coloreB gave naturally rosea, nidBf 
coukurB, This is the reason why g, in preference to m or d, or any 
other letter, has been used in French to mark the difference between 
the singular and the plural. 

85. When a noun in the singular already ends in s, x^ or 
z^ it does not change in the plural — 
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UJill^ (the son) deafils (sons) 

U heroB (the hero) k de$ heiroB (heroes] 
une noiiL (a walnat) des noix. (walnuts) 

la votT. (the voice) les voix. (the voicjBs) 

,,ie nesf (the nose) lea nez (tJie noses). 

(For the explanation of this rule, 8ee'§ 46.) 



86. Exceptions. — (A) Nouns whose singular ends in at/ and 
eu take x in the plural — 

Mff bate&u (a boat) des bateAVLX. (boats) 

le chdte&u (the castle) les chdte&ux. (the castles) ; 

as well as the seven following nouns ending in ou: — 

le b^foVL (the jewel) lee bifovx. (the jewels) 

un eaillou (a pebble) dee cailloxLX. (some pebbles) 

un ehovi (a cabbage) dee ehoxoL (some cabbages) 

le genou (the knee) lea genoux. (the knees) 

le hibou (the owl) lea hiboux. (the owls) 

tm jot^'ou (a toy) dea jaujoux (some toys) 

. un pou (a louse) dea pou^ (lice), 

N.B. — ^All the other nouns ending in ou follow the general 
rule, and take 8 in the |>lural— , 

un cloM.(a nail), des cloua (nails) 

un verrotf (a bolt), des Yerroua (bolts). 



This irregularity is one of the remains of the old language. In 
the time of St Louis spelling was not so precise as it is now, f^ 
although strict rules were fixed for all the letters which were pro- 
nounoed, much freedom was exercised as regard such silent letters ,as 
8 in the plural which is always silent : Toaea, fleurtf. This explains 
why, in the Middle Ages, we find that a mute spelt either 2 pr 
z, in nea for nez, voia or voiz for voir, for instance. That licence has 
remained in the words bijou, gemu, etc., which are still written bijouiL, 
genoujif whilst the plural of clou and verrou is spelt clouBf verrouB. Xt 
is also because in the olden time the mute letters z, x, and a were 
equivalent, that such words as nez, voi^, noir do not take a in the 

•jplural, an4 remain unchanged just like the words ending in « in the 

" singular, ^Jila, heroa. See § 46. 
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87. (B) Most nouns ending 'in al make their plural by 
changing al into aiix * — 

le ehevaX (the home) lea ehevsMx. (the horseB) 

un tnal (an evil) dea maux (evila). 

Seven substantives ending in ail follow the same rule, as — 

« 

un dail (a lease) des banx, (leases) 

le coredl (coral) des eoraxoL (coraJs) 

Tmail (tHe enamel) des emaxLH (enamels) 

un soupirAil (an air-hole) dea aoupirauT. (air-holes) 

le travAil (work) lea travaux, (works) 

le vant&il (the leaf of a door) lea vantauK (leaves of doors) 

un vitr&il (a stained-glass dea vitraux. (stained-glass 
window) windows). 

N.6. — ^The word beatiawo is used as the plural of hftail (cattle). 

But all t}ie o^er substantiyes ending in ail follow the general 
rule, as — 

' ' un gouvemSLiL (a*helm) deagouffemedlB (helms), etc. 

At the birth of the French language — ^that is, in the time of Hugh 
CSapet — (U became ala in the plural : un oheva^, des chevala, un mal, 
des mala, but in the thirteenth century (about the time of St. Louis) 
al was softened, and became au (through a change explained in § 23) : 
in the same way as the Old l^rench words ^^tre, athe, po/me (from the 
Latin alter, alh&, "palxna), were softened and written autre (other), 
auhe (dawn), patmie (palm), — so the plural form became aua i ohev la, 
ohevofM / malaji rxiaua. For the change of aw into aux, see § 86. 

Additional Remarks. — ^I. The following nouns have two 
plural iormSy one regular, the other irregular. The irregular 
generally leaves to the noun the same meaning it has in the 
singular, whilst the regular gives it a peculiar signification. 

mnBOXTLAB. 

ra'ieul (the grandfather) lea dieux (the ancestors) 

le eiel (sky, lieaven) lea deux (the heavens) 

VoBil (the eye) lea yeux (the eyes) 

le trofaU (^e work) lea travaux (the works). 



• Such nouns as bai (ball, dandng party), camaval (caniyal), ehacal (jackal), 
and rigdl (treat, feast) follow the general rule. 
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^ BBOrLAH. * 

lei'a'ieula (the grandfathers) 
ies eieU (skiea in pictures, bed-testers) 
let cBtla, in compound nouns, as ails'de'baeuf (oval windows) 
det travaili (a minister's reports, or brakes for shoeing 
vicious horses). 

U. Some substantives, in French as in English, have no 
plural — ^that is to say, they are used qnly in the singular ; such 
are^(a) Names of metals, 



Vargent (silver) U for (iron) 

U bronze (bronze) Vor (gold) 

le euwre (brass) le platine (platina) 

ritain (tin, pewter) le plomb (lead) 

le ainc (zinc), &c., &C. / 

N.B. However, some metals, when considered as works pf 
art, or as produQtions of a country possessing some peculiar 
qualities, may be used in the plural, as : d&t bronzes ^ari 
(bronzes, works of art), ksfers d^Angleterre (English iron). 

(b) Names of aromatica, as — L^ baume (balsam), Pencens 
(incense), la myrrhe (myrrh), &c. 

(c) Such abstract noima ai( — 

VadoUeeenee (adolescence) Vhonneur (honour) 

la beatUd (beauty) Pinncfience (innocence) 

le banheur (happiness) la jeunesse (youth) 

la eharite (charity) la miserioorde (mercy) 

le eouroffe (courage) Vobeiesanee (obedience) 

la douceur (gentleness) Vodorat (sense of smelling) 

le diaespoir (despair) Vouie (sense of hearing) 

Venfanee (in&ncy) laparesse (idleness) 

Veeprit (mind) la reconnaitsance (gratitude) 

la fi&rti (haughtiness) la eantd (health) 

la glovre (glory) le silence (silence) 

la honte (shame) le euperflu (superfluity) 

la vue (eyesight), &c., &c. 

(d) AdjectiveB off abstract ifoons and liifiiiltiirei( uflecl 
■ubita&tiTely, 



Vagriahle (the agreeable) VutiU (the useful) 
U beau (the beautiful) le vrai (the truth) 
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and 
le boire (drinkmg) le manger (eating) 

le dortnir (sleeping) le toucher (feeling, touch). 

&c.f &c. 

(e) Names of Arts and Sciences^ as — 

Vagriculture (agriouknre) la ehimie (chemistry) 
Vastronotnie (astronomy) la peinture (painting) 

la hotanique (botany) la rhetorique (rhetoric) 

la sculpture (sculpture), &c., &c. 
Except lea mathematiquea (mathematics). 

(/) T^moin does not take the sign of the plural when it is 
placed at the beginning of a sentence, or in the locution d 
t/moin — 

Temoin les blessures qu*il a re9ueB (witness the wounds he has 

receiyed) ; 
Je vous prends tons d temoin (I call you all to witness), 
N.B. — Prendre a tSmoin means properly prendre pour temoin. 

III. (A) Some other substantives have no singular— that is to 
say, they are only used in the plural. The following, being of 
frequent oocurrence, are the most important: — 

Ah9%8f m. (bay), Hre aux abois (to be at bay) 

Affuets, m, (watch), Stre aux aguets (to be on the look-out) 

AUntours, m, (neighbourhood, enyirons) 

AncStrea, m. (ancestors, fore&thers). See § 83. 

Anndlea^f. (annals) 

Appasj'* m. (attractions, charms) 

Arthive$ff. (arohiyesy records) 

Armoiriee^ /. (arms, armorial bearings) , 

AatiteSff, (assizes, sessions) 

SrauitaiUeaff, (bushes, brambles) 

Catacombes, f, (catacombs) 

CiaeauXff m. (scissors) ; lea — de la Parque (the scissors of the 

Fates) 
Cof^finSf m, (confines, borders, lioiits) 
JDicombrea, m. (rubbish) 



* Appaa is properly the plural of appAt (bait), the regular plural of which is 
mppAta (baits, temptations). 

i Tha wingular daeau means ohiseL 

E 2 
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D^ent, m. (expense, cost ; costs [law]) 

£fUrefaUes^ /. (used only in the adv. loe. tur us\ (meanwhile) 

JSfmroru, m, (neighbourhood, vicinity, environs) 

FasUi, m, (annals, records, history) 

Fiof^ailleSf f, (betrothal) 

FonU ihapt%imaux)t m, (font). Tenir tur lea — (to irtAnd , god- 

&thar or godmother to) 
Fraiif m, (expense, cost ; costs [lavT^ 
FimiraUletf /. (funeral, Mineral rites) 
Lumtiea^* f. (spectacles, glasses) 
MatSriaux, m, (materials) 
MatMmatigtieSf f. (mathematics) 
Maurs, /. (customs, way of life, morals). See § 88. 
Obsiqueif /. (obsequies, funeral) 
Pincettes^ /. (tongues, tweezers,{pincers) 
FliurSf m. (tears^ weeping, cries). 
TMbres,/, (darkness, dark, night) 
Vwres, m. (provisions, victuals). 

B. Words taken from foreign languages do not take this 
mark of the plural, 



un exequatur (exequatur), dee exequatur 

un fae^mile (facsimile), dee fae-^imile 

un poeteeriptum (postscriptum), dee poet-eeriptum 

un Te Jkum (Te Deum= thanksgiving), dee Te Deum 

un veto (veto . . . ), <2m veto (veto) ; #<;., ^, 

Except some few which have be^itie French by frequent use, 
such 



un aeeeeeit {praxime^hoDOxoMe mention), dee aeeeeeite 

un albunk (album), dee albume 

un examen (examination), dee examene 

un opha (opera), dee ophae 

un peneutn (an imposition, task), dee peneume 

un epMmen (a specimen), dee epdemene; %e, 

G. Proper NomiB off peraona do not, cbntnAy to the 
English, take the sign of the plural, Its— 

Lee deum Oorneille eont nie d Bourn (the two ComeilleS wei'e 
bom at Bouen) 

• The meaikiag of lunette, subt. f, Biag., is tdsMOpe, spr-fllsss. 
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Let CtomelUe, les Molidre, les Racine ont illmtre le 9%kU de 
LouU XIV, (OomeUle, Moli^rOi and Racine have rendered illos- 
trious the age of Lonis XIV.) 

Except (1) when they are common to great families or 
dynasties, 



Let deux Grac(|[ues, en flattant le peuple, eommenehrent lee 
dwieione gui ne firdrent qu^avee la Sepubliqite — (BoBsuet)." The two 
Gbracchi, by flattering the people, originated those quarrels which 
only ended with the Hepablic. 

(2) when they are used as common nouns, as — 

Uh Auguste aieement peut /aire dee Virgiles (i.e., dee poetee 
eomme Yixgile). An emperor like August can easily produce poets 
like Virgil. 

(S) #hen the name of an author is used to designate his works, 



J*ai phteieure Virgiles done ma HbHothique, (I have aeyeral 
copies of YirgU in my library.) 

N.B. — FH>per naiiieB of oountiies take the sign of the 
plural, as : ks deux GuindoB (np|>er and Lower Guinea), les deux 
AmMques (North and South America). 



Plural of Ck>mpound Nouns. 

88. Pkyeltiniiiary observatioiui. — (A) Compound nouns 
written In one weird, as portemanteau, portmanteau (lit. that 
which carries the cloah)^ cantrevent (lit, that shutter wbich pro- 
tects against the wind), follow the nde for the formation of the 
plural of simple nouns : des portemanteaux (portmanteaus)^ des 
eontrevents (shutters). 

(B) When the compound noims are written In two wordsi 
as coffre-fort (strong-box, safe)^ porte-drapeau (standard-bearer), 
serre'tSie (head-band), the noun and adjectiye alone can take the 
sign of the plural ; all the other words, either verb, adverb, 
or preposition remain inyariable. 

89. The rules for forming the plural of compound nouns are 
ix in number :t- 
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When a compound noon is formed — 

1. Of two nouns, as — 

un ehat'tigre (a tiger-oat), un ehou^Jleur (a canliflower). 

Both nouns take the sign of the plaral — 

des ehatS'tigres, des choux-Jleura, 

2. Of two nouns joined by a preposition, as — 

un arO'ert'Ciel (a rainbow), un chef-d^auvre (a masterpiece). 

The first alone takes the sign of the plaral — 

dea areB-m'Oiel, des ehefli'd'auvre. 

When the preposition is understood, the rule must be ob- 
served ; ^ns des hdtelB'JHm is the plural of un h6t$l' 
Dieu (hospital), which stands for h6tel de Dieu, 

Except — 

(which remain the same, 
with the exception of the 
article which, of course, 
must be in Uie plural:, 
des t^te-H-tdte, Sc^ 

3. Of a noun and an adjective, as — 

une baase'taille (a bass voice), un cqffre-fort (a safe). 

Both take the sign of the plaral— > 

des basseS'taUleBf des coffreB-fortn, 

Except some expressions formed of Old French words, such 
as— 

terre'plein (platform, terre-plein), from the old adjective plein, 

plain (flat, even) ; 
ehevau-Uger (light-horseman), properly eheval U^er, 
hlanc-seing (signature on a blank paper), from the Old Ftencb 

semg^ for signature. 

These nouns form their plural like the compounds written in 
one word — ^that is to say that the last word alone takes the 
plural — 

des terre-pleins, des chevaU'UgerBf des blane-aeingB. 
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4. Of a noun and a wathf as — 

xmpasae-poH (ft passport), un tire'bouchon (a corkscrew) 

ffte noun alone takes the sign of the plural — 
des pasae-portB, des tire-houehonn. 

But, of course, the nouns ending in 8, a;, or 2 in the 
singular, do not change in the plural, as — 

un porte-mora (head-piece [of a bridle]), des porte-mors ; 
an porU'Voix (a speaking trumpet), des porte'Voix ; 

no pince-nez (double eye-glass), dea pinee-nez. 

Except the compound nouns formed with the verb garder, 
such 



un ^ar<2^-chasse (a game -keeper) , 
un ^ar<^-manger (a larder, meat-safe), 

in which garde takes s in the plural when it means a 
keeper^ as — 

un gatde-chasae, des gardeB'Chaaae,* 

But garde remains invariable when it designates an instru- 
ment or object, as — 

un gaxde^nuinger, des garde-manger, 

5. Off a noun and a prepodtion, or off a noun 
and an adverb. 



un ioua-qfieier (a non-commissioned oflioer), 
un avant-fioureur (a precursor, harbinger). 

The noun alone takes the sign of the plural, as — 

des sous-^ffleierMf des avant'Cottreurs, 

6. Off inyariable words (verb, preposition, adverb), 



un oUi'dire (a hearsay)^ un paaae-partowt (a master-key). 



* However, most GrainmarimH are of opinion that gcurde is not a substantiye, 
bat a Terb in fhia word, and therefore ahoaldf remain invariable. Some others give 
dea garde-chaaaea as the plural ef thia oompoimd noon.— Tbahblatobs. 
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Both words remain unchaDged, the article alone taking the 
mark of the plural — 

des oui-dire, ' des paase-partout. 

90* REMAB^.-^tn forming the plural of 'compound nomis 
one must first examine what is their exact meaning ; thus we 
write " des serre-iM " (head-bands) without s afiJer tStCf because 
the band is fastened round one head only, and ^'un couvre- 
piedm " (a counterpane, quilt) because it covers the feet ; again, 
'< des abat-jour " (shades), because it shades the light ; but '^ un 
porte-cle/k^* (a turnkey), because he turns manp keys. 
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' FOBMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

91. After having examined the rules according to 'which the 
gender and number of substantives are determined and 
formed, we must see how and wherefrom new substantives are 
created. 

With the help of about 2000 snbstantiveB derived from the Latin, 
the French have formed 8000 new ones, which dp not correspond to 
any Latin type, and to this number they make still additions almost 
every day. 

92. New substantives are formed, as we have seen in § 88 and 
foil., by joining together, either : 

1. two nouns : un chat^tigre, 

2. a noun and an adjective : une basse-taUk, 

3. a noun and a ^erb : un tire-bouchon^ 

4. a noun and a prepoiltion : un soits-officier, 

5. a verb and an adverb : un passe-partout^ 

6. two nouns Joined by a preposition : arc-en-ciel. 

93. New substantives are formed also with the helff of those 
substantives, adjectives, and verbs already existing in the French 
language. 
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l.HSubstantives derived f'-om Substantives already existing 

in Frenoli. 

~* 94. New substantiyes are created sometimes by adding to 
other substantives already existing a new termination, which 
gives them another meaning. Thus docket (steeple, bell-tower) 
is derived from cloche (beU) ; raddre (rat-trap) from rat (rat) ; 
2attBge (milk- food or diet) from lait (mUk). These terminations, 
er/idre, age, are called suffixes (from the Latin suffixu8=affixed 
to or after) f and the operation by which a new termination is 
affixed to the simple word to give it a fresh meaning is termed 
derivation, because out of the old word a new one is formed. 

95. Sometimes also new substantiyes are created by placing 
before substantives already existing a word called prefix (from 
tiie Latin praefixu8^=affixed before), which gives the substantive 
a new meaning. Thus from lieutenant (lieutenant) is formed with 
the preQz squS the word nouM^lieutenant (sub-lieutenant). 

96. Therefore, from a simple word, as boutiqtie (shop), two new 
words can be derived in French : (a) A derivatiTe, with a new 
termination called suffix placed after the word, as i^r in boutiqider 
(shopkeeper). Tde part of the simple word which remains un- 
altered, and to which the suffix is added, is termed root or stem. 

(fi) A compound, with the help of a new word called prefix, 
which is placed before the simple word, as arri^re-bouiique (back- 
shop). 

List of Prefixes. 

97. The prefixes used in French to form new substantives 
are — 

Aprds, sys in mie aprh-mldi (an afternoon) 

Avant, „ un avant-ooniieia (a foreranner, precursor) 

Arri^re, „ one am^^-boutique (back-shop) 

Oontre, ,, un eontre-otdtcQ (a counter-order) 

Entre, „ une entre-cdte (a rib of beef) 

Non, ,, un »o»-senB (a nonfiense) 

SaxiB, „ un sans-hqoix (an off-handed manner) 

SouSr ,} un aous'OWier (a non-commissioned officer). 
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Besides these, there are some other prefixes taken from the Greek, 
Buoh as pro (vf ((), epi {Ivl), hyper (t/«ef), as in j^odrome (prodrome, fore- 
runner; introduction), ^jpigraphe (epigraph), Ay^^rcritique (hyper- 
critioal), but they are not admitted in popular French, and are only 
used by aavants. 

98. Moreover, the three particles, 5tf, mi, vice, are atao naed 
lb f oim eampoimd hoobb — 

Bis (twice), as biseAeul (great-grandfkther) ; ^cuit (biscuit, 

lit, twice baked) 
Mi (half), as la fni-car6me (mid-Lent).; la mi-juillet (the 

middle of July) ; minuit (midnight) 
Vice (instead of, in the place of), as iTice-roi (viceroy), vice- 

amiral (vice-admiral). 

Mi comes firom the Latin mediui, by changing the Latin e into i, as 
in nterei (thanks), from msrcedem, v$nm (venom) » firom venenum, m 
(six), from seap. — Bis is the Latin word, meaning twice,— Vice is 
also the Latin word, meaning in the plact of, which gave in Old 
French the prefix vi found in ficomte (viscount), firom viee'Comitem, 



n.— List of SufSxes. 

99. Derivative substantives are formed in French by adding 
to the simple nouns eleven suffixes : ade, age, ain, ard, at, i, ie, 
€T (ter), me, e^se, iste, 

100. Ade expresses generally a colleotion of objects of the 
same kind, as — 

une balustrade (a balustrade), i»e,, a collection of balusters, 

railings 

une barricAde (a banricade), „ of "bazriques" 

(casks) 

une colonna.de (a cobnnade), „ columns. 

For the history and origin of this suffix, see § 131. 

101.^ At denotes a title, a profession, as — 

un cardinalSkt (a cardinalship), from cardinal (cardinal) 
un genSraleX (a generalship), „ gmSral (general) 
un marquiesLt (a marquisate), „ marquis (marquis). 
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Fojrmerly d was used instead of a% in the same sense, as— 

un eowth (an earldom, county), from eomU (count, earl) 
un duclih (a dukedom), „ dm (duke) 

un wkhk (a bishopric), „ Mqyk& (bishop). 

The Romans used the suffix atm for the same purpose, as consuk^t» 
(consulate), from consul, — episcopa^?^ (episcopacy), from episcopus 
(bishop). The suffix atus became e in popular !EVench in a reg^ilar 
manner (comt^ du0h«'), through the ordinary change of atua into e, 
as in aim/ (loV)^d); from amaius, chants' (snng), from canta^M«, 
gouyem^ (govemedjl, from gubema^M«, etc. Towards the end of the 
Middle Ages the le^ed men and the clergy reintroduced into French 
this suffix attu under the modern form of at. 

102. Age denotes usually — 

(a) Either a collection of objects of the same kind, as-^ 

k droncAage (the branches), i,e,, collection of branches 
le feuillAge (the leaves), „ leaves 

PherbAge (the herbs), „ herbs 

le plum&ge (&e plumes), „ plumes. 



(h) Ov a. condition, a situation, 

rapprmtissSLge (apprenticeship), i,e,, situation of an apprentice 
Pesdavsige (slavery), „ condition of a slave 

U veuvSLge (-mdo^iioo^), „ „ a widow or a 

widower. 

(c) Or J simply, the result of an action, as — 

U briffandtLge (brigandage), ue., the result of the actions of 

the brigand 
le piUrinAge (pilgrimage), i.e., the result of the actions of the 

pilgrim. 

J 

■4 

Age is derived from the Latin suffix aticum contr|K}ted into at 'cum, 
according to the invariable rule of the Latin accent (see § 51). Thus 
umbratieum has given by degrees umbrat'cwnt ombratge, and lastly 
ombro^tf (shade, umbrage). In the same way vold^^ (flighty) is 
derived from Yolaticum (that which flies). 

163. Ain, aine, are applied to — 
(a) Persons, as — 
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unehapelain. (chaplain, incumbent), i,e,, who officiates in acha]tel 
un ehdtelain (lord of Ij^e manor), „ who lives in a castle 
une ehdtelaine (lady of the manor) „ ,, 

(5) Or collective numerals, as — 

un guatrAin. (qoatrain), i,e,, a stanza of four lines 

une huitedne (about eight, a week), i,e,, a collection of eight 

une neuvAine (nine days' prayer [in the Roman Catholic 

Church]) 
une dauzaxne (a dozen), i.e., a collection of twelve 

une quinzame (about fi^^en, a fortnight)', „ fifteen 

Mfi^t'tn^taixie (ascore), „ ^twenty 

une trentain.e (about thirty), „ thirty 

tmtf ^Marora^aine (about forty), „ forty 

N.B. Trentaine, quarantaifief cinquantaine^ soixanfaine, ^d 
centaine, used absolutely with the definite feminine articlei 
indicate age, as — 

J*ai passe la quarantaine (I am more than forty years old ; 

Ut,f I have passed forty) 
Peu d*homme8 passent la centaine (few men live more than 

a hundred years). 

Ain comes firom the Latin anus, as in lomain (Roman), from 'Romanus; 
hmuflin (human), from hxananus ; sain (healthy), from aanus ; main 
(hand), from manus. In Latin, the suffix anus denoted more especially 
geographical names — Bomanus, Otetnnanus, etc. 



104. Ard is found in such sabstantiyefT as— 

un Hllaxd (bUliards), from une Hlle (a ball) 

un brassard (an arm-guard), „ le bras (tiie arm) 

la cane (the duck) 
la euitse (the thigh) 
Vqnne (the thorn) 
une mouehe (a fly, in the sense 
of sip blade), 
&c., &c. 



un eanaxd (a drake), 
un cuissBxd (a cuissart), 
des ^inardM (spinach), 
un mouehsrd (police-spy). 



And in the feminine fonn, in — 
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la moutaxde (mustard), from le mo(tt (must) * 
une poiUaxde (a fat pmllet), „ une^ptfuU (a hen) 

This sii£Sz, of Qerman origin, was brought in by the Franks when 
they invaded Gaul in the fifth century. 

105. fi is found in com/6, dui^%^ ihicM. (See § 101.; 

106. fie denotes the quantity contained in the simple or 
primitive noun, 



nfM (Mettle (a plateful), from aatiOie (plate) 

une b&ueh^e (a mouthful), „ bouehe (mouth) 

une gwff^e (a mouthful, lit. throat full), from gorge (throat) 

une plat^ (a dishful), „ plat (dish) 

une poi^e (a potfnl), „ pot (pot). 

ie has been added to tHe substantives in ioditation of the suffix & 
(see § 129), which fonhs nouns with the help of verbs, as rarrivee (the 
amineJ), from arrwer (to azrive), la veillee (the watching), from veiller 
<to watoh), eto. 

107. Er and ier are used to form 

(a) names of trees^ aa— 

un eerisier (cherry-tree), from cerise (cherry) 
un ci^romiier (lemon-tree), „ citron (lemon) 
un poiriex (pear-tree), „ poire (pear) 

un pomndex (apple-tree), „ pamme (apple) 

&c., &c. ; 

(&) names of professions and trades, as— 

un bauehex (a butcher), from boue (he-goatf) 

un ehameliex (a oiamel-driver), „ ehamel, Old Er. for chameau 

(camel) 
un huisnert (an usher), „ huie, Old Er. ioiporte (door) 

»• 
• Miutard is made of ground mnstard-fleed dilated in mnst or Tinegar. 

i Un houeher means properly one uho tilli bttdks. (In die MedUeval Agee the 
" boudure " were not allowed toeeUanif meat hut goa^JUeh.) 

X The O. "Bt. hide exists stiU in the forensio expression, audience d huie clot 
(ntting, tiial with dosed doors, when the publio isnot admitted). 
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un Jardinier (a gardener), from Jardin (garden) 
uH potier\& potter), „ pot (pot) 

ifec, &c. 

(c) Lastly names of receptaeles, as — 



tt» encrier (an inkstand), frem encre (ink) 
un greniev (a granary), „ grain (com) 
tm whliev (sand-glass), „ aabU (sand) 

&c., &c. 

NoncB that ier becomes always er after ch or g, as — 

tm areher (a bowman), from arc (bow)— not arehiev 
tmpareher (a swineherd), „ pore (pig) — ^notjM^rcAier 
Mn roehex (a rook), „ roe (rock) — not roehier 

un vaeher f(a oow-keeper), ,, vache (cow)— not vaehier. 

un horloger (a dock-maker), from horUge (dock) — noikorlogier 
un tnessagex (a messenger), ,, message (message) — not itmi- 

ao^ier 
un oranger (an orange-tree), „ orange (orange) — ^not orangiex 
un paasagex (a passenger), „ passage (passage)— not pas- 

sagiex, 

ier comes from the Latin suffix arium, as in premie (firat)» from 
^ximarium; gtemier (granary), from granarium; pommt^r (apple- 
tree), from "pomarium ; etc. 

108. Erie is used to form substantiyes : 

(a) With substantives ending in eur (see § 133), as— 

une eommandexie (a commandery), from tfommaiMilMir (commander) 
la Jiattexie (flattery), „ flaiteur (flatterer) 

la hdblexie (boasting), „ hdbleur (braggart) 

la trompexie (deceit), „ trompeur (deoeiw). 

(6) With noons ending in er or ier (see §.107), as-^ 

une bergexie (sheep-fold), from berger (shepherd) 
une bouehexie (butcher's dxop), „ boueher (butdier) 
la ehaneellexie (chancery), „ chaneelier (chancellor) 
rhdtellexie (hotel), „ hdtelier (hotd-keeper) 

la pdtiasexie (pastry), „ pdtissier (pastrycook). 

By analogy this suffix has been added to substantiyes ending 
neither in ear nor in ier, as— 
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Vebenisterie (cabinet-making), from ebeniate Ccabinet-maker) 
la lampistevie (lamp-making), „ lampiste (lamp-maker). 

Erie iB in reality reduced to i« (as we see in flattens irom.yiattexii, 
or in berffeiie from berges), since the first syllable er (yiatt-er-ie, berg- 
GT'ie) belongs to the simple noun ^tt-exiif berg-er. We have seen 
(§ 70) why^a^^eur givesy^a^^erie, not^a^^euri^, in the same way as 
chasseux gives chasseiesse, not ehasseuiesse ; and (§ 53) why we say 
fihevahnQ, epieeTie, from chevalier^ epider, instead of ehevalieiie, 
epiderie. 

This sufi&x ie, found in baronnie (barony), felonie (felony), from 
baron (baron), felon (felon), is the Latin sufiix ia, not accented in 
classical Latin [since it disappears in such words as mishre (misery), 
from miaeriaf audaee (audacity), from audacia, etc], but accented at 
the time of the decline of the Empire, in imitation of the Greek 
suffix lot in S-nM-oxparla (democracy). 

109. Esse is added to masculine nonns ending in e mute to 
{orm feminine ones (that final e mute being cut off), as — 

dne (ass), oneflse (she-ass) 
eomte (count), ^om^esse (countess) 
prince (prince), prineeBue (princess) 
tigre (tiger), . %resse (tigress). 

This sufi&x issa was used in Latin to form some feminine nouns ; 
thus 8acerdoti8a& (priestess) was derived from aaeerdotem (priest), 
prophe1\siBifi (prophetess), from prophetam (prophet). This suffix issa 
became esse in French by changing the Latin i into «, as in m^sse 
(mass), from missa, c^p (vine-plaz^t), from cippus, ar^te (fish-bone), 
from arista, cr^te (crest, comb, tuft), from crista (see § 17). As for 
the termination eresse, see § 70. 

no. ler,^ see er, § 107. 

111. Iste is applied only to persons to indicate their occupa- 
pation or business, as — 

^'^^iflte (cabinet-maker, ebonist, he who works ebony) 
joumaliBte (journalist), from journal (newspaper) 
ffkM^iflte (milliner), „ modes (millinery). 

Iste comes from the Latin ista, borrowed by the Christian writers 
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from the Greek larris, which has the same meaning ; hence pstUmMa 
(the one who sings psalms), evangdisAA (he who propagates the 
Gospel), etc. 



III.— list of Diminutiyes. 

112. iDikiNunvE Suffixes. — There is a particular claBS of 
suffixes which, indicating diminution^ are used to form deriya- 
tiyes, whose meaning is less than that of the simple word. For 
this reason they are called diminutive suffixes. Such are, for 
instance, illon in n/^rillonspe/i^ ndgre (little negro) ; eau ip 
cheyTeau=petite oh^yre (kid). N/grUlon and chevreau^ whic)i 
lessen the meaning of the simple words n^gre (negro) and chhn^ 
(goat), are d^B^^^u^^®*- ^® diminutive suffixes generally 
used in French to form new substantives are six in number: 
aiUe, aSf d (eau, elle), et (ette, afet), on (illon, eron), ot. 

113. Aille lessens the signification of the simple word, and 
gives to it, at the same time, a meaning of depreciation and 
contempt. 



« 

la /err-aille (old iron], from fer (iron) 
la trip-ajHe (garbage), „ tripe (tripe) 
la valet-SkiHe (flunkeys), „ valet (valet, footman) 

&c., &c. 

Aille is derived from aeM, which in Latin had a diminutive mean- 
.ing. Acula, contracted into ae*la conformably to the rule of the 
Latin accent (see § 51), has given ...aille, as macula gave mai^ 
(medi), gabemaonlum-^oMv^mail (helm). 

114. As, asse lower the meaning of the simple noun,, as — 

un eoutelBM (a cutlass), from ooutel, old form of couteau 

(knife) . , s 

vn$ paillBMBe (a straw-mattress), „ paille (straw) 
la papera,BBe (waste paper), „ papier (paper) 
e«iii?2^a8 (rubbish of plaster), „ jp/^tr^ (plaster) 

&o., &c. 

As comes from aeeus, which, in some Latin words, lias a dis- 
paraging meaning. 
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115. Eau {fem, elle) is fouQd ("for the masculine) in : 

un da/meau (a young wl)Ale)|from baleine (whale) 
tm c?ievreau (a kid), ^ „ chhre (goat) 

un dindonneau (a young turkey), „ dindon (turkey) 
un lionee&M (a lion's cub), „ lion (lion) ; 



And for the feminine in : 

V 

une jprMnelle (a sloe), 
une rondeXiA (a roundel). 



>» 
»> 



prune (plum) 
rond (dide). 



A new diminutive et (see § 116) is often inserted between the 
simple noun and the termination eau, thus twice lessening the 
primitive meaning of the noun : un jeune hup (a young wolf), 
for instance, will not be un 2ouv-eau, but un louV'et-eau, 

As hel (fine) is an older form than (eau, so this suffix eau was 
originally e2, &om which comes the fem. eUej and this old form 
remains often by the side of the recent one in derived words ; 
thus— 

1$ hateVv&s (the boatman), from O.F. batel for bateau (boat) 

/i0 ffAd^^ain (the lord of tiie manor), „ ch&tel ^^ chciUauipBiSiiSijd ) 
rotseleva (bird-catcher), ,, oUel „ oieeau (bird). 



In the same way — 



Was in 
O.F. 

aynel, 

annelf 

appel, 

batel. 



un offneSLVL (a lamb) 

un a^neau (a ring) 

un appeaxL (bird-call) 

un bateau (a boat) 

un earreAVL (a paving-tile) carrel, 

le eerveavL (the brains) ^ert^el, 

un chameaxi (a camel) chanuil, 

un ehapeaxi (a hat) ehapel, 

im chdteavL (a castle) chdtel, 

un meau (a chisel) citel, 

un elaveau (rot [in sheep]) elavel, 

«" ««■*««« I a^^nw])} *^^^' 
un eordeau (a line) eordel, 

un cauteaM (a knife) eoutel, 

un ereneaxi (a battlement) crenel, 
un echeveau. (a skein) dekepel, 
un ffrumeaxL (a clot) grumel. 



Which remains in 
the derivative 

offnelet (lambkin) 

anneki (ringlet) 

appekx (to call) 

bcOeki (snudl boa^) ^ 

earrelaig!^ (tile-flooring) 

eervfM, (cerebdlnm) 

chamdvsx (camel-driver) 

c^i^ier (hatter) 

ch&telBxa. (lord of a manor) 

eisel&ox' (carver) 

clavelee (rot) 

Gaearbellement (corbelling) 

eordeler (to twist) 
cctt^^^ier (cutler) 
creneUx (to embattle) 
eeheveler (to dishevel) 
grumelex (to dot) 



I 
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O.F. 


Which naudiiB in 
the derivative 


/wmel, 


jumelle (twin,/,) 


mantel, 


mtmUki (small mantle) 


martelf 


martelet (to 'hammer) 


moncelf 


tmoncelet (to heap) 


muaelf 


fnusekx (to lyitizzle) 


nwelf 


nivekx (to, level) 


nouvel, 


MOttve^le XndwiO 


owel, 


oiBehta (biid-cateher) 


pel. 


ivijai. (to peel) 


pommel, 


pommeli (mottled) 


rojtdel, 


rondelet (romiduh) 


ruiisel, 


ruisseki (riyulet) 


aeel. 


seell&r (to leal) 


tonnel. 


Amfwfier (cooper) 


veel, 


ifSler (to oalve). 



un jumkBXL {bl twin, m.) 
im ffUMi^eau (a cloak) 
tffi mar^kvL (a hammer) 
Ml mitmcea% (a heap) 
U mtueau (the muzzle) 
le nic^eau (the level) 
le iiott^eaU (the new thing) 
cm oMeau (a bird) 
la peaxi (thcBkin) 
le pommeaxL (the pommel) 
un rondeeku (a rondo) 
un ruUieaM (a stream) 
un seeau (a leal) 
un ^omieaa (a caak) 
un vean (a calf) 

This diminntiye eau, formerly el, comes from ellue, which in Latin 
had also a diminntive meaning ; thus were formed : 
Bga-ellus (lambkin), from agnue (lamb) 
aao-eUue (little bird), „ avis (bird) 
^toeUut (little pig), „ porbue (pig), etc 



116. Et (for thb maacnline), and etie (for the feminine), in- 
dicate a lessemng^^but do not give the new Anbstantive any 
meaning of depreciation or contempt ; thus, for the masculine — 

tm eoehet (a young cock) from eog (cock) 

un jardinet (a little garden) „ j'ardin (garden) 

un Iwret (a memorandum-book) ,, livre (book) 
un reuet (a spinning-wheel) „ roue (wheel) 

un eaehet (a satchel) „ sae (sack). 



And for the feminine — 

une ehaneonnette (little song, ditty), from ehaneon (song) 
MfM jZTMte (a Uttle girl), „ /^ (girl) 

uw maiionn^tte (small house, cottage), „ maieon (hoase). 



If a BtiU weaker expression is reqnireicly the diminatiYe el (0. Fr. 
for eau J see § 115) is inserted between the primitive noun and 
the diminattye suffix et^ thus — 
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bande (band) has given band-el-ette (bandlet) — ^not band-ette 
goutte (drop) „ gautt'el'ette (little drop) — not ffouti-ett%, 
tarte (tart) „ tart-el-ette (tartlet) — ^not tart-ette. 

The origin of et, ette is unknown. 



117. On gives rise to a great number of diminutiveo — 

un Anon (a yonng donkey) for petit dne (small donkey) 
un ehaton (a kitten) „ petit chat (little cat) 

un Jieuron (a floroon, floret) „ petite Jleur (small flower) 
un Jamboi^ (a ham) „ petite jambe (little leg) 

un ouraon (a bear's cub) „ petit ours (little bear) 
tm r/^on (a small rat) „ petit ra^ (small rat). 

But in most cases on is accompanied by another diminutive, 
which is either 111, as in — 

un barbiXLtm (a little barbel) iot petite barbe (small gills) 
un earpiUon (a young carp) „ petite carpe (little oaip) 
tm ootUlm (a little pettiooat) , , petite . cotte (small pettiooat) 
un croitillon (a cross-bar) „ petite eroix (little cross) 

un postiXLon (a postilion, post-boy), from poatfi (post-horses). 

Or ep, as in— .^^ 

un biieheron (a woodman), from biiehe (log of wood) 

un chaperon (a hood), „ chape (oope) 

un forgexon (a blaci^nith), „ forge (forge) 

un moueheton (a gnat, small fly), „ mouche (fly) 

un pueeion (a plant-louse)^ „ puce (flea) 

un guarteron (a qusfirter of ft hundred) „ ' quart (quarter) 

un vigneron (a Yine-dressef)', „ yigne (vine). 

The diminutive »..on comes from the Latin termination „.(mem, 
which, however, had no diminutive meaning among the Bomans. 
This change of onem into on is also ^und in lioB. (lion), from ^nem, 
faueon (falcon, hawk), from faleonem, eavon (soap), from ^^onem, 
etc. ... 

lU in i^-on represents the Latin diminutive iUus {Ula) found in 
codio'iUlxia {properly little writing-book), from codicem (book, manu- 
script), anguiXiA {properly small serpent), from anguis (serpent). 

Er-on is composed of on, and of the suffix er (see § 10.7). 

f2 
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118. Ot, for the masculine (or otte, for the feminine), is^ 
f onnd in — 

un angelot (an angeL-flsh), firam afiffe (angel) 

un beMot (a bale), „ balk (bale) 

ie gouiot (the neok [of a bottle]), ,, gueule (month [of animab]) 

une m^otte (a handcuff), „ main (hand), etc, ete. 

The origin of ot is unknown. 



0. Subataativea derived from Adjectives. 

119. New BubstantiYes are formed by adding to adjeotives the 
four following anffixes : eaae, iae, ie, t6. AH these nouns; thas^ 
derived from adjectiyes, are f eminin( 



la faibleBM (weakneas), from faible (weak) 

la sottbte (fboUshnesB), „ 80tt$,f, of sot (fooliah) 

la maladie (illnesB), „ malack (ill) 

la pauvrM (poverty), j^ paiwre (poor). 

In Latin also, nouns derived from« adjectives are always feminine^, 
as ytM^tia (justice), from /ustus (just), — vmtas (truth), from wrus 
(true),— ^odtndo (gratitude), from gratua (grateful)^ 



120. XSase is f oimd in— - 

la JlneBBe (cunning), from Jin (cunning)' 

la hardieaBe (boldness), „ hardi (bold)' 

une iargeaMe (a gratuity) „ large (liberal) 

la petiteaMe (smallness), „ petit (small) 

la vieiU^BBe (old age), „ vieU for viem (old). 

Esse is derived from itia, which in Latin had the same meaning : 
tnatesse (sadness^ from tristi^ta),— just^^M (justness, from justi^ta),— 
moll0M« (indolence, from mollt^ia), — ^aiesse (idleness, from pigrt^i^). 
Ise is another form of itia, as in h^tise (stupidity), from bSte (beast, 
used as an adjective, meaning stupid). 



121. Ise has fonned— 
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ta bStiae (stupidity), from bite (stupid) 
'la franehiBe (faaikReBB)t „ framhe^f, of /ra»« (frank) 
la friandise (daintiness), „ friand (dainty) 
la sottiae (foolishness), „ sotte, /. of aot (foolish). 

For the origin of ise, see § 120. 

122. le is found in — 

filonie (felony), from felon (felon) 
ladrerie (stinginess), „ ladre (stingy) 
maladie (illness), „ tnalade (ill). 

For the origin of ie^ see § 108. 

123. T6 appears in — 

fermet^ (firmness), from ferme (firm) 
honnStet^ (honesty), „ honnSte (honest) 
patwret^ (poverty), „ pauvre (poor), ete^, etc, 

Te comes from the termination tatem, which, in Latin, was used to 
form substatives with the help of adjectives, as v^ri^^' (truth), from 
Yeantatem, from verua ;— volon^^' (will), from voiuDtatem, from volens ; 
— ^mortali^^' (mortality), from mortali^o^dm, from mortalU, 

These four soffixels have the same meaning, and denote the 
quality or condition expressed by the adjective. Thus — 

la fermeti is the quality of the one who is firm ; 
Phonnetete „ „ „ honest; 

la pattvrete is the condition of the one who is poor. 



8. Substantives derived from Verbs. 

124. New substantives are formed from the verbs in two 
different ways, either (1) by using the tenses of the verb^ as 
le tranchant (the edge), from tranchant (cutting), present par- 
ticiple of trancher (to cut) ; or (2) by adding to the root of the 
verb various terminations or suffixes, such, as ade^ in une 
promeneAe (a walk), from se promener (to walk) ; or eicr, in un 
trompexa (a deceiver), from trotnpet (to deceive). 
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L— Subatantiyes derived from the tenses of the Verb. 

125. The tenses of the yerb which are used to form French 
substantives are three in number — the inflnitiTe, the preMnt 
partMple, and the past participle. 



126^ Masculine substantives are formed from the present 
infinitive^ 



le manger (eating) which is the infinitive of fnanger (to eat) 



U boire (drinking) ,, 


» 


boire (to drink) 


le pouvoir (power) „ 


» 


pouvoir (to be able) 


le <^Vm»^ (the breakfSast) „ 


» 


d^'euner (to break- 
fast) 


le diner (the dinner) „ 


tt 


diner (to dine) 


le go&ter (the lunch) „ 


» 


go&ter (to lunch ; 
lit. to taste) 


le souper (the sapper) „ 


>f 


eouper (to sap) 


le vivre (living) „ 


)t 


viore (to live) 


^•*-«P^a? " 


» 


V 

vivre (to live) 


le eourire (the smile) „ 


)} 


sourire (to smile) 


le souvenir (remembrance) ,, 


»> 


86 souvenir (to re- 
member). 



Even, it is often the case that the only remains of the Old French 
verb in Modem French is its Infinitive ased as a substantive ; thus le 
loiair (leisure), leplaisir (pleasure), le loyer (rent), Vavenir (future), are 
the only remnants of the Old French verbs loisir, (to have time, from 
Heere), plaieir (to please, from plaeere), loiter (to let, from loeare)^ avenir 
(to happen, from advenire). 



127. New substantives are also formed from the present in- 
finitive of the first conjugation only, by cutting off ' the 
termination er, thus — 

tm appel (a call, appeal) comes from appeler (to caU) 
un dihut (an outset) „ dihuter (to begin) 

m, igout (a sewer) „ igoutter (to drain) 

le galop (gallop) „ galoper (to gallop) 

un repH (a fold) „ replier (to fold back). 
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the derivatiyes being shorter than the primitiye noiiq.^, Great 
care must be taken not to mistake these nouns derived from the 
verb for those which, on the contrary, have produced verbs, 
such as unefSte (a feast), from which comes /^/^r (to feast). 

These verbfil substantives, as they are called, havabeen derived from 
the verb in imitation of the post-classical Latin, which formed, for 
instance, i^rodd^ (proof), from probare (to prove), or lueta (struggle), 
from luetari (to straggle). 

In French, the first conjugation alone supplies these substantives. 
Those which come from other conjugations are quite isolated cases, 
such are ebat (sport), from s'ebattre (to sport), — rabctt (bands), from 
rdbattre (to turn down), combat (fight), from eombcUtre (to fight), — 
aecueU (greeting), from aeeueillir (to greet), — maintien (maintenance), 
from maintmir (to maintain). 

Mepaire (den, lair) is the verbal substantive of the Old French verb 
repairer (to return home)% 



128. New substantives are also derived from the present 
participle, 



tm servant (a lay-brother), from the pres. part, of servir (to serve) 
le traneJuint Q^Q eidi%^, „ ,, traneher^ ani) 

tm vivant (a person alive), „ „ vivre (to live). 

These substantives have been formed in imitation of the Latin, 
where amantem (lover) was derived from amantem (loving), present 
participle of amare. In the same way, the only remains of the Old 
il^Vench verbs amer (to love), mecroire (for mat cr(fire=\x> believe in 
fisilse gods, to worship idols) are their present participles amant, 
nUcrSantf which have become substantives : un amant (a lover), un 
meereani (an infidel). ' 



129; Lastly, new masculine substantives are derived from the 
paat ptfuticiple, as — 

tm du (a due), from the past part, of devoir (to owe) 

un fait (a &ct), „ „ faire (to do) 

tm regu (a receipt), „ „ recevoir (to receive) 

tm reduit (small habitation), „ ,, reduire (to confine). 

^ut especially feminine ones, as— 
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une battue (a beat), from the past part, of battre (to beat) 



tme erue (an increase), 




»> 


croitre to increase) 


une entrSe (an entrance), 




1$ 


^»^r^ (to enter) 


une revue (a review), 




}> 


revoir (to look over) 


une tenue (behaviour). 




s» 


ee tenir (to behave) 


une traneMe (a trench), 




» 


traneher (to cat) 


une volee (a flight), 




>» 


tfofor (to fly) 


une vue (a view), 




» 


voir (to see). 



There are, in French, several hondreds of substantives formed 
in this manner. 

In Latin, substantives were formed in the same manner from past 
participles: fossa (ditch), from fossa (dug), past participle of fodere 
(to dig). — ^llie verb has often disappeared in Modem French, and the 
past participle has remained in the form of a substantive ; thus the 
Old French verb issir (to go out, from exire) has remained in issu, 
hence Vissue (the issue, egress). 



n.^-SabBtances formed from the Verb with the help of suffixes. 

130. New French substantiveB are formed by adding to the 
root of the verb various endings or suffixes which change the 
meaning of that verb, thus — 

From abreuver (to give to drink) comes abreuvoir (trough) 
„ iclairer (to lighten) „ eclaireur (scout), etc. 

These suffixes are fourteen in number : ade<, ance, eur (isseur, 
eresse), mse (jmeuse), is, ment, oir, on, aison (ison), ure, 

(a) Four of them (ade, ance, ment, ison (aison), denote the 
action expressed by the verb, thus-— 

the action of eonsentir (to consent) is called le consentexaent 

(consent) 
ffUsser (to slide) „ ia fflissekde 

(slide) 
la ffueriaoxx, 

(healing) 
la liaison (the 

connection) 
la surveiUeJice 
(the superintendence). 

(h) Three (m, ure, on) indicate the result of the action ex- 
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guirir (to heal) 
lier (to connect) 
swrveiUer (to superintend) 



)» 
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pressed by the verb; thus the restQt obtained by hashing 
(Aac/ianO is called le hachis (the hash); by diving (pton^feant), 
le phngeon (the ducking) ; by wounding (blessant)^ la hlessure 
(the wound). 

(c) Lastly, two (eur and oir) denote— the former, the one 
who accomplishes the action, as — 

danseuT (dancer), i.^., the one who dances, 

fotour (thief ), „ „ commits a theft ; 

and the latter, the place where the action takes place ; thus the 
place where people sleep (pi^ Von dart) is called le dortoir (the 
dormitory) ; where people speak (o^ Von parle)^ le parhir 
(parlour) ; etc., etc. 

131. Ade is found in — 

une ^m^aMade (an embrace), %,e,y action of embracing(«m^a«9er) 
une ftisillekde (shooting), „ „ shooting (fusiUeT) 

une glissade (a slide), „ ,, sliding (fflisser) 

une promenade (a walk), ,, ,, walking {sepromener) 

une ruade (a kick [of a horse]) ,, „ kicking (ruer) 
wi« tirade (tiiade,loDg speech),, ,, drawing (^«rer). 

This suffix came from Italy, and was introduced in the sixteenth 
century (see § 10). It represents the Italian termination at a, which 
is the Latin past participle ata ; thus from the Italian words cavalcsLt^ 
(riding, cavalcade), ^am^ata (leap), have been formed eavaloade (caval- 
cade), gamdadB (gambol, caper). Although unknown in Old IVench, 
this suffix rapidly became as common as the other suffixes. 

The Latin suffix ata having already given ee in French (fimata^ 
aim^ [loved], as we have seen in § 106), and having come back, a 
thousand years after, under the form ade, tfaroagh Italian, it follows 
that such words as tir^ and tir^;^^ (tirade, long speech) are in reality 
the same word. 

132. Ance is the suffix which takes the place of the termi- 
nation of the present participle (ant) in order to form sub- 
stantives; thus — 

From o^^iant (allying) comes alliB,nc9 (alliance) 

„ 0roM«ant (growing) „ eroistnjice (growth) 

„ ^0yant (believing) „ ^royance (belief) 
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Tifom naitiBSxt (being bom) comeB naisssaiee (Ibirth) 

obHasesit (obeying) „ obditsaaioe (obedience) 

8urve%UaJDLt (superintending),, surveUlaxice (superin- 
tendence) 

„ vengeaJit (avenging) „ vengeaaioe (revenge) 

I. 

In Latin, substantives were derived from present participles : 
^fiorantia, from ^norantem, present participle of ignorare, — oon- 
tfbantia^ from oonstofi^m^ pitesent participle of eonatare. 

This suffix antia, having become regularly anee in French 
(ignorane^ [ignorance], constancy [constancy]). Fronck substantives 
were formed, in a like manner, from the present participle by the 
means of the termination a^ee. 



133. Eur (isseur), is only applied to men, and always 
denotes the action expressed by the verb — 

le ifhanteva (the singer), i.«., the one who sings (ohant^) 

le danaexa (the dancer), „ „ dances (dame) 

le ffouvemvux (the governor), „ „ govem8(^oMi]0r»^) 

le fnareheva ttihe walker), „ „ walks {walks), 

etc., etc. 

For all conjugations, enr is simply adcKed to the root b) the 
verb, a»— 

un eoureux (a runner), from eourir (to run) 
un jonffleva (a juggler); „ jongler (to juggle) 
tm reeevevLT (a receivez), „ rtf^^^voir (to receive) . 
un vendenr (a seller), „ vendre (to sell). 

Except for the verbs ending in ir, like /nir (which, ^009, not 
make JhaJU^ in the imperfect of the indicative, but /Sfi-iM-ais), 
in which case iaa is inserted between the root and the soffix eur, 

unfniBMeur (a finisher), from Jinit (to finish) 
un gueriMneur (a curer), „ guerit (to cure) 
un poliMBeur (a polisher), „ polix (to polish). 

N.B. — ^All these substantives are of the masculine gender. 

The Bomans, likewise, used the suffix tor (or eor) to denote the one 
who performs Uie action : piecaUit (fisherman), frompUcare (to fish), 
•^-salva^or (saviour), from salvare (to save) ; etc. These suffixes 
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I 

bBoafne xegularly the Fr^iDfik sofilx ear (pdoh^tir, from piBcatorem ; 
BBXLYeur, from aaXyuioretn), which has been used to fimn new substan- 
tiyes from the root of yerbs. 



134. Euae, (isseuae), ereaae, toe. These snffizes denote 
feminine substantiYes, as — 

une chanteuBe (a lady singer) une danaextMe (a dancing lady), 
une enehantereBMe (an enchantress), etc. 

See i{ 70, 109. 

This snfi&z euse dates from the fourteenth oentnry. Originally the 
real feminine of words ending in ewr was eressCf as pkh&ox (sinner), 
/>0cAere8|E(e'; — t^^ft^enr {ayenger), t^^M^eresse ; — chutaswa (hunter), 
chasB^^M^V etc.. (See §§69 and 109.) 

Latdr on $tu» took its place, but it has remained in five or six 
words ; and, whilst the fominine of chant^xa (singer) is cAatt^euse, 
the old form has been kept in enchantdr^M^, feminine of enchanter 
(enchanter). 

The suffix er-e89$ is composed of 0wr (for the change of 9Mr into er, 

BO® § ^3)i to which has been added the feminine suffix ease (see § 109). 

, Etue is copied from the Latin fomimne ...oea^ in the same mamier 

as ...orem became eur: amourmM^ (enamoured), from amoroM/ 

6pin^tM6 (thorny) from spintwa. 

There was, besides, another form in trix to mark the feminine in 
Latin, froto which came the French "termination triee^ in the learned 
words. (see f 10) : aacuaa\aAx» (accuser), from oeeuatAaAo&ai. ; tuip^ratrioe 
(empress), froin vn^ertAnosm, This suffix has been used in bienfa- 
triee (benefiEbctress), feminine of hienfait&ca (benefEictor), etc. 

135. Is denotes the result of the action expressed by the 
verb, as le hdcM» (properly that which has been hashed 
(hacher) — 

un abatia (pulling down), from abattre (to pull down) 
le diquetiM (the clicking), „ cUgiueter (to click) 

• un eottfiB (grayy soup), ^ eouler (to flow) 

un gStehiu (a mess), j, gcLeher (to make a mess of) 

tm|20td8 [jMm^] (a drawbridge), „ lever (to pull up) 
un logiB <a lodging), „ loger (to lodge). 

For the history of this suffix, which comes from a Latin type 
...aticitM, see Braohet's Victionnaire etymologique. 
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' 136. Blent indicates the resnlt of the action expressed by 
the verb, and is joined to the root of the verb by euphonic e^ 

abatt-e-ment (dejection), from abattre (to pull down) 
consent-e-mene (consent), „ eonsentir (to consent) 
hurl-e-ment (howling), „ Hurler (to howl) 
f^^e-m^n^ (clothing), ,, t;^^ir (to clothe). 

N.B.— The verbs (see §§ 133 and 134) ending in Ir and 
re require the insertion of iss between the root and the 
termination. Thus ruglr (to roar) and accroUre (to increase), 
their imperfect being rug-ln-aisy accroiMmaisy give the deriya- 
tives rug-ln-ement (roaring), accrai^am'ement (increase), whilst 
the derivatiyes of eonsentir (to consent), and rendte (to render, 
produce), whose imperfect is consentaiB and rendedB, are 
consentement (consent) and rendbment (produce). 

Ment comes from the Latin ...mentttm, which has the same meaning, 
as in f^«^tmentnm (vestment), from the infinitive v^^ire (to clothe), 
etc.... 



137. Oir (bire) indicate either (a) the place where is 
accomplished the action expressed by the verb, as — 

un eomptoir (a counting-honse), where one counts (oompte) 

MM jportoir (a parlour), ,, speaks (parfe) 

un trottoii a footpath), „ walks, trots (trotte) -, 

or (h) the instrument with which the action is accomplished, 
as — 

un battoii (a beater), used for beating (battre) 
urn Seumoire (a skimmer), „ skimming {ecumer) 
une m&chovre (a jaw), „ chewing {mdcher) 

une nageoire (a fin), „ swimming {nager) 

un rasoit (a razor), „ shaving -(rd(«^). 

# 

As for the verbs ending in ir (see § 133) iss must be inserted 
between the root and the suffix oir, as — 

un poliMBoir (a polisher), from polir (to polish) 

une rotiBBoire (a roaster, Dutch oven), „ rdtir (to roast) 

because the imperfect of these verbs is poliuaisj rSthuais. 
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The Romans used the snfilx orium in the same way : dormitoiium 
(the place where one sleeps^dormitory),— j?Mr^a^oriam (the place 
where souls are purified of sins [according to the Boman Catholic 
Ghnrch]=purgatory). Orium became regularly otr, and oria, oire, as 
in gloir^ (g^o^y)) ^^^ gloria, histotr^ (history), from historic. 



138. iMm, alion denote the action expressed by the verb, 
as — 

la ffueriBon (the cure), from guerir (to cure) 
la liaison (f^e connection), „ Her (to connect) ; 

but it is to be noticed that ison is used for the derivatiyes of 
verbs ending in Ir only, and that the derivatives of all other 
verbs end in alion, as — 

une dhMngeBAMOU (itching), from demanffcr (to itch) 
la^ttaiBOn (the water-line), „ flottw (to float) 
lapendadaon Changing), „ pendre (to hang), ete,, etc. 

In the same way, the action of the verb was expressed, in Latin, by 
the sufi&x tionem : eompara-Uonem (action of comparing, from com' 
parare, to compare), — vw-ationem (action of hunting, from venari, to 
hunt). This termination ationem became r^g^ularly aison in French, 
and was used as a sufi&x : ^omjparaison (comparison), oeitaiaon 
(venison). 

139. On forms substantives with the help of the verbs of the 
first conjugation, 



unjuron (an oath), from yurer (to. swear) 
unplongeon (a ducking), „ plonker (to dive), etc. 

For the history and origin of the suffix on, see § 117. 



140. Ure indicates the result of the action expressed by the 
verb, as — 

une aUuxe (a gait), from oiler (to go) 

une bleemre (a wound), „ bUaaer (to wound) 

une parvae (a set of gems), „ parer (to adorn) 
une serrxLce (a look), „ eerrtr (to lock up). 
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